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What is the flag of England? Winds of the world declare !—-KIPLING, 


XI.! 


INKERMANN. 
NOVEMBER 5, 1854. 


‘ Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 

Until at weapon point they close. 

They close in clouds of smoke and dust, 

With sword-sway and with lance’s thrust ; 
And such a yell was there 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth 
And fiends in upper air.—ScortT. 


INKERMANN is emphatically ‘a soldier’s battle.’ The bayonet of 
the private counted for everything in it ; the brains of the general 
for almost nothing. It is simply one of the most distracted, 
planless, muddle-headed, yet magnificent battles in British history ; 
and as an illustration of the chivalrous daring of the British 
officer, and the dogged, unconquerable fighting quality of the 
British private, Inkermann has scarcely a rival in the long roll 
of famous battles. It was on the British side, at least, in the 
truest sense of the word, an Homeric fight: a long succession 
of single combats; of desperate charges undertaken by tiny 
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clusters of men, with leaders evolved by mere supremacy of 
fighting power at the moment. Generalship was non-existent ; 
tactics were forgotten; regiments were broken up into unrelated 
fragments, and fought like Hal o’ the Wynd for their own 
hand. 

The general physiognomy of the battle may be described in a 
dozen sentences. The scene of the fight was a long and narrow 
spine, rising from steep and wooded ravines. Some 40,000 grey- 
coated Russians, with more than 100 guns, were being thrust into 
the flank of the Britishecamp. They formed a river of dingy-grey 
overcoats, closely cropped bullet heads, broad, high-boned, pasty- 
looking faces. Across the ridge was drawn a knotted, irregular 
line of British soldiery—for the first three hours of the fight not 
exceeding 3,000 in number—men of all regiments, mixed to- 
gether, many of them pickets who had been on duty for twenty-four 
hours, and without food for twelve. The ground was heavy with 
rain, thick with scrub, broken with rocks, a mist lay heavy on it, 
and the red flash of the guns had the strangest effect as it flamed 
and vanished through the eddying masses of vapour. The stead- 
fast red wall, edged with fire, and fretted with the gleaming 
bayonets, which we expect in a British line of battle, had no exist- 
ence here. But that knotted, irregular, and swaying line of British 
soldiery which kept back the huge Russian masses was unpierceable. 
To quote Hamley, it was made up of ‘scanty numbers, but im- 
penetrable ranks.’ ‘Colonels of regiments,’ he adds, ‘led on 
small parties and fought like subalterns, captains like privates. 
Every man was his own general.’ 

The scene of the fight, surveyed from the British camp, is a 
tiny and steep plateau, shaped like the butt-end of a musket or 
the letter L turned the wrong way. The post road from Sebastopol 
bisects the cross-ridge, which runs east and west, and at its rear 
was the camp of the Second Division. The crest lent itself per- 
fectly to defensive uses. On the east it fell by a steep ravine to 
the Tchernaya ; on the north, the ‘ fore ridge,’ as the upright part 
of the letter L was called, sank into the Quarry Ravine; to the 
west the gloomy depths of the Careenage Ravine protected the 
crest, A few entrenchments and a dozen guns in position would 
have made the hill impregnable. But not a battery had been 
erected, not a trench dug, not a square yard of scrub cleared! 
Such was British generalship! On the tip of the Fore Ridge, or 
half-way down its slope, stood what was called the Sandbag Battery. 
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It was without guns, and so badly constructed that the soldiers 
who undertook to hold it against the enemy found themselves in 
a death-trap. The parapet from the inside was so high that they 
could not see over it or shoot over it. Sandbag Battery had no 
relation to the defence of the ridge, and it is an illustration of the 
distracted quality of the battle that round this useless point the 
most desperate fighting of the day took place. Guards and 
Russians fought round it muzzle to muzzle and breast to breast 
till the dead lay on the blood-wet ground literally in strata. More 
than 1,100 dead bodies were counted after the fight round the 
Sandbag Battery. It was as though two football teams in a great 
match forgot football, umpire, and goals, and fought to the point 
of exhaustion over a bit of orange-peel ! 

The Russian plan was that a column of 19,000 men and 38 
guns, under General Soimonoff, should advance before daybreak, 
seize Shell Hill—a summit to north of the crest of Inkermann, 
and commanding it—plant its guns there, and crush the scanty 
British regiments holding the crest with its fire. Another force 
of 19,000 men and 96 guns, under General Pauloff, was to cross 
the harbour head, climb up the Quarry ravine, join hands with 
Soimonoff, and together break through the British defence. 
Prince Gortschakoff, with another force of 20,000 men and 88 
guns moving from Balaclava, was to add himself to the attack, or, 
at all events, detain the French by feints from moving to the 
British help. As a further distraction a powerful sally was to be 
made on the French siege-works from Sebastopol itself. The 
British force holding Inkermann was only 3,000 strong; the 
Russians calculated that they would brush this force aside, roll up 
the British lines to the south, and with 60,000 victorious soldiers 
would compel the allied forces to abandon the siege, or even 
themselves surrender. It was able strategy; and, in its earlier 
stages, ably carried out. 

Soimonoff moved from the city in the blackness of the winter 
morning, while the stars yet shone keenly in the sky. His gun- 
wheels were muffled, the sternest silence was enforced in the 
ranks, and, without alarming a British outpost, he climbed the West 
Sappers’ Road, as it was called, and moved on towards Shell Hill. 
It was a great feat to move 20,000 infantry with guns and tumbrils 
through the darkness to within 1,300 yards of the British position 
undetected. But the silent grey line of Russian battle stole 
on, and no murmur of human voices, no sharp clang of steel, no 
25—2 
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rumble of tumbril or gun, broke through the fog and the darkness 
to the listening—or, perhaps, the dozing—British sentries. At 
last a sentry of the 41st on the northern slope of Shell Hill, saw 
the dim outlines of a huge gliding column mounting from the 
ravine. He called his officer, who, satisfied as to the character of 
the approaching body, opened fire upon it with his tiny picket, 
and clung to his position with almost ludicrous obstinacy—a 
handful opposing an army. The sound of their muskets rang 
loudly across the ravines, and the British sprang everywhere to 
arms. But Soimonoff’s men pushed forward, his guns swung 
round from the crest of Shell Hill, and opened their tempest of 
shot on the very tents of the Second Division, and many men and 
officers, running out at the sound, were slain before they knew 
that the enemy was within striking distance. 

The Russian generals had thus carried out part of their scheme. 
Almost without discovery, and with no other resistance than a 
few shots from an obstinate picket, they had made themselves 
masters of three-fourths of Inkermann, and were pouring an over- 
whelming fire into the very tents of the British camp. Pauloff’s 
men, too, were by this time moving up the Quarry Ravine from 
the east. It was possible now to throw some 40,000 men, with 
over 100 guns, upon the 3,000 British soldiers who formed the 
Second Division. The Guards, 1,300 strong, were half a mile to 
the south; a brigade of the Light Division, 1,400 strong, was a 
mile and a half distant to the west. 

Now the character of the resistance offered by the British was 
determined partly by accident, and partly by, not so much the 
military skill as the fighting temper of the British general, 
Pennefather, who temporarily commanded the Second Division. 
De Lacy Evans, its general, a war-wise and experienced soldier, 
had his own plan for the defence of the crest. But De Lacy 
Evans was lying ill on board a ship in Balaclava Harbour, and 
Pennefather was left to take counsel of nothing but the effervescing 
aud warlike blood in his own veins, He was a type of soldier 
familiar enough, and valued enough, in the British army: an 
Irishman, who borrowed his tactics from Donnybrook ; of obsti- 
nate and combative temper, loud of speech, cheerful of face, an 
ideal leader for a forlorn hope. Pennefather’s expletives were the 
jest of the camp. Years afterwards he was appointed to the com- 
mand at Aldershot, and the Queen on chancing to ask, ‘ Has the 
Dew general taken up his command yet?’ was told, with a touch 
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of sly humour which mocked the royal ear, ‘Yes, your Majesty, 
he swore himself in yesterday.’ 

Now, Pennefather’s senses were stirred, and his fighting temper 
delighted, by the obstinacy with which his pickets on the lower 
slopes of the ravines held their ground against the Russian 
advance. Kinglake says he was ‘enchanted’ with the tenacity of 
their resistance. The sound of the exploding muskets coming up 
through the fog drew him on as with a magic spell. He would 
‘feed’ his pickets ; he would make the Russian fight for every foot 
of ground he gained ; so he commenced to push forward in succes- 
sion, company after company, wing after wing. The mist, the 
brushwood, the huge rocks which pierced the sloping hillside, broke 
these up into yet tinier fragments under independent leaders. 

The men and officers, it must be admitted, enjoyed this method 
of fighting. It gave play to personal courage and to individual 
qualities of leadership. The starch of discipline melted in the 
heat of such a struggle; the natural fighting man emerged. But 
in this piecemeal fashion nearly Pennefather’s whole command 
was by-and-by fighting in fragments at the outposts, and beyond 
the control of any single commanding brain or will. And the 
fortunes of these clusters of unrelated fighting men, all in the 
highest mood of battle, were sometimes very extraordinary. 

Soimonoff was so tormented by the fire of the obstinate 
British pickets that he determined to move without waiting for 
the arrival of Pauloff’s forces, and a mass of 9,000 men moved 
down the slope of Shell Hill and across the valley towards the 
centre and left flank of the British position. The extreme left 
was held by a wing of the 49th, under Major Grant, and through 
the mist the British could hear the multitudinous hum of 

thousands of voices, the massive and regulated tread of thousands 
of feet, as the enemy came on. The moving acres of flat-capped 
Russian heads now became visible, and Grant’s four companies— 
245 men facing 9,000—fell slowly back, firing as they went 
fiercely. At the same moment 6,000 men of Pauloff’s command 
came into action on the English right. Some of their battalions, 
spreading out to their own right, stumbled across the Sandbag 
Battery, held at that moment by six men under a sergeant, and 
with a rush seized it. Here were 15,000 men attacking the 
British front at either extremity, while the great batteries from 
Shell Hill thundered on its centre. 

Some five companies of the Connaught Rangers, with Town- 
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send’s battery of six guns, had by this time found their way up 
from the Light Division, and stumbled full upon the advancing 
Russian battalions on the left. The British gunners delivered one 
hasty shot when the Russians were within ten yards of the guns, 
and were then submerged. Miller, in command of the battery, 
bade his gunners draw swords and charge, and himself rode 
straight into the Russian ranks, while the artillerymen, in a 
tempest of rage, fought with swords and rammers, and even with 
naked fists, for their guns. It was an heroic, but vain struggle. 
Three of the guns were captured, and the Russian column 
moved steadily on. 

They were next struck by four companies of the 77th, under 
Colonel Egerton. This particular Russian column, indeed, winding 
like some gigantic and many-jointed reptile up the Careenage 
ravine, had passed the point occupied by the 77th; its head was 
debouching on the plateau. A lieutenant named Clifford stood at 
the extreme left of the 77th ; he shouted to the men nearest him, 
‘Come on, boys, and charge with me!’ and flung himself upon 
the flank of the great Russian column. Scarcely more than fifty 
men heard his cry or grasped his meaning, but these instantly 
followed, and this gallant rush actually broke through, and, so to 
speak, fractured the spine of the long Russian column. The files 
at its head, actually within sight of the tents of the Second 
Division, hearing the tumult of the fight behind them, believed 
themselves cut off, and came tumbling back in panic. A picket 
of Grenadier Guards, on a post on the shoulder of the hill over- 
looking the Careenage Ravine, had by this time discovered the 
huge gliding column of the enemy beneath, and opened fire upon 
it, with the effect that the column halted, seemed to sway to and 
fro, and then fell back. The fire of a picket, and the sudden dash 
upon its flank of less than fifty men, that is, actually thrust back 
Soimonoff’s whole right column at the very moment when it 
seemed at the point of success ! 

Soimonoff himself, however, was personally leading his second, 
or left, column—nearly 8,000 strong—up the slopes of Saddletop 
Ridge on the British front, Grant’s four companies doggedly 
trying to bridle its advance. Colonel Egerton, with his four com- 
panies of the 77th, still advancing found himself on the flank 
of the great mass, and, without pause, he fired a volley and 
charged. The great Russian mass, as Kinglake describes 
the scene, heard the British words of command, saw the long line 
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of British muskets fall suddenly to the level and break into 
flame, then the bristling edge of bayonets moved swiftly to- 
wards them. They saw here and there, moving in dimness, the 
shadowy form of a rider, the naked gleam of a sword, and to 
the Russian imagination the two or three company officers who 
happened to be mounted, became the leaders of a cavalry charge, 
terrible as that which, only ten days before, had ridden up the 
Valley of Death! The long stretch of grey-coated battalions 
seemed to quiver and shrink, and before the line of moving steel 
points smote it, it broke, and the men of the 77th tumbled 
through the disordered mass, and pushed it, with shouts, and 
oaths, and shocks of angry steel, down the hillside. Many Russians 
flung themselves down on the ground till the slender British line 
swept over them, then they rose and followed their retreating 
comrades, and these grew so numerous that the 77th, an irregular 
line not 300 strong, had a mass of ‘ resurrection boys ’—as, with 
grim humour, they were called—behind them treble themselves 
in number, The British, however, treated them with grim good- 
humour, as beaten men, and allowed them to run past their flank 
without harm and join the main body. General Soimonoff him- 
self perished in that fierce charge of the 77th. 

Further east, part of General Pauloff’s force, 6,000 strong, was 
advancing, and two Borodino battalions, in particular, were 
moving along the post-road, crossed, half-way down the ravine, by 
a rough stone wall called ‘The Barrier.’ This point of the 
British line was held by 200 men of the 30th, under Colonel 
Mauleverer. The 30th tried to open fire on the Russian advance, 
but their pieces were damp, and the exasperated men found 
themselves practically without the power to fire a shot. Maule- 
verer, a cool and daring soldier, took his men forward at the 
double to ‘ The Barrier,’ and made them lie down behind it. He 
waited till the multitudinous tread of the Russians showed they 
were within a yard or two of the other side of the Barrier, then, 
with a shout, he himself and a couple of officers sprang upon the 
summit of the wall, and leaped down almost upon the Russian 
bayonets. How the 30th followed their officers may be imagined ! 
The astonished Russians beheld a sudden swarm of British 
tumbling over the wall and running upon them with levelled 
bayonets. The officers who leaped over the wall first were shot or 
stabbed, but the men of the 30th were by this time tearing their 
way through the yielding mass of the Russians, and here was seen 
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the amazing spectacle of the slender line of the 30th, not 200 
strong, driving a broken mass of Russians ten times their own 
number across the Quarry Ravine and up the slopes of Shell Hill! 
The 41st, under General Adams, by a like brilliant charge, drove 
off the section of Russians holding the Sandbag Battery. 

It was not yet half-past seven o’clock, and yet the first assault 
of the Russians had been defeated, and defeated, too, with much 
slaughter. The Russians had attacked with 25,000 men and 38 
guns, and of this number 15,000 had been thrust forward into 
actual and desperate conflict with the British, who, up to this 
stage, had less than 4,000 men in their fighting line. But the 
individual courage displayed on the part of the British, the close 
and deadly quality of their fire, and the resolute daring with 
which clusters of men numbering a few score threw themselves, 
again and again, on massed battalions to be counted by the 
thousand, had given a tiny few the victory over the many. 

Soimonoff’s attack was delivered simultaneously on the British 
front and left ; General Dannenberg, who now took the command, 
attacked almost at the same moment the British right, at the Sand- 
bag Battery, and its centre, and the story of each attack makes 
a marvellous tale. The Russian general had 19,000 troops 
supported by 90 guns ; Pennefather, to resist this force, had in hand 
scarcely 1,400 men, with some 18 guns; but 1,200 men of the 
Guards, and 2,000 under Cathcart, from the Fourth Division, were 
rapidly coming up to the line of battle. 

The Guards moved to the extreme British right; where 
Adams at the Sandbag Battery, with 700 men, principally of the 
41st and 49th, was trying to bar the march of 10,000 fresh troops. 
The fighting at this point was desperate, and often hand to hand. 
In the tangle of the brushwood, and the bewilderment of the fog, 
it was impossible to keep regular formation, and the British line 
really consisted of irregular and swaying clusters of desperately 
fighting men. One instance tells the mood into which men were 
kindled. Four officers of the 41st—all of them young, one of 
them desperately wounded—challenged each other by name, ran 
in on their own account upon the Russian mass, and all died 
desperately fighting. Adams himself, who commanded at this 
part of the line, fell mortally wounded, and just at this stage the 
Grenadier Guards and the Scots Fusiliers, 700 strong, came into 
the fight, marching straight upon the huge Russian mass over 
7,000 strong in front of them, 
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When within a few yards of the enemy the Grenadiers flung 
forward their muskets and tried to fire, but only a snapping of 
caps followed. The rifles were damp, and from the long line of 
bearskins rolled up a curious growl of wrath. The bayonet re- 
mained, however, and the men went forward at a run, smashed in 
upon the Russian front, and flung it, broken and disordered, over 
the crest of the ravine, the Scots Fusiliers on the left of the 
Grenadiers performing a similar feat on the masses opposed to 
them. Again and again the Russian battalions, rallied by their 
officers, re-formed under the shelter of the ridge, and came over 
its crest, always to be hurled back again by the Guards, who, 
however, steadily dwindled in numbers, and whose cartridges had 
begun to fail. Some of the men, in default of better missiles, 
actually picked up the loose stones lying underneath their feet, 
and hurled them at the Russians. At this critical moment, 
through the smoke another line of bearskins could be seen 
advancing—it was the Coldstreams, whose fire soon swelled the 
thunder and tumult of the fight. 

The Russians ignite slowly, but by this time they were kindled 
to a flame of valour. They came on, repeatedly, with the utmost 
resolution, a cluster of officers with swords gleaming high in air 
leading them. One Russian officer, little more than a lad, clam- 
bered, with a single private at his side, to the summit of the 
Sandbag Battery, and actually leaped down upon the British 
Guardsmen who held it ! 

But fierce as was the oft-repeated advance of the Russian 
battalions, the tough and knotted line of British soldiers never 
broke. The trouble was to keep the men, after they had flung 
the broken Russians over the crest, from following them down 
the ravine. The ardour of the attack and the pursuit threatened 
to carry them completely away. At last, indeed, the restraining 
power of the officers failed, and after one particularly stubborn 
assault, and specially fiery repulse, of a Russian column, a cluster 
of the Coldstreams, in one hot rush, went with the broken enemy 
down the slope. At that moment, Cathcart, with some 400 men 
of the 68th and 46th, came up. It was intended that he should fill 
the gap on the edge of the plateau betwixt the Sandbag Battery 
and the Barrier on the post-road ; but Cathcart thought he saw the 
opportunity of following the pursuing Coldstreams down the slope, 
and striking the yet unbroken Russian battalions on the flank. 


This was a fatal movement! It was a movement, for one 
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thing, which carried with it nearly the whole line of Guardsmen, 
Catheart’s lads, as they ran out at the double, sent a pulse of 
flame along the whole British front. The men holding the Sandbag 
Battery poured out ; at various points of the line officers and privates 
charged forward, and a score of desperate duels betwixt slowly 
retiring Russians and fiercely pursuing Englishmen were fought. 
Kinglake tells at length the story of thirteen Grenadiers, headed by 
Captain Burnaby, who ran upon the Russian mass, pierced it deep 
with desperate fighting, and sent it staggering backwards. One 
private named Pullen, stopped coolly, almost within touch of the 
Russian line, swore he would ‘shoot nothing less than a general,’ 
adjusted the sight of his rifle, while men panted and stabbed 
and wrestled on all sides of him, and brought down the only 
mounted officer within sight! Another private, named Bancroft, 
was assailed first by two Russians, then by three simultaneously, 
and with bayonet, and fist, and boot, slew all five! 

The sight of these little fighting groups and their performances 
carried the Guardsmen out of all control; the Duke of Cambridge 
shouted himself voiceless trying to hold his line back. He kept 
in hand, perhaps, a hundred men immediately in his own neigh- 
bourhood, but the rest, in one furious, overmastering charge, sent 
the Russian battalions immediately before them tumbling down 
the ravine, and followed them with triumphant shouts, slaying as 
they ran. It was a magnificent but fatal charge! Another huge 
grey column of Russian infantry, separated from the torrent of 
pursuers and pursued by a shoulder of the hill, moved up, thrust 
itself through the gap which Cathcart should have filled, and 
formed on the crest the Guards had just abandoned. 

The Duke of Cambridge, with the flags of the Guards and 100 
men, formed a group on one side of this new body of the enemy ; 
Cathcart’s men, with the disordered Fusiliers and Grenadiers, were 
in broken fragments on the other. The panting Guardsmen below 
looked up, and through the eddying mist and smoke-charged air, 
saw the crest they had left barred by the solid and threatening 
masses of the enemy. Some of the broken Guardsmen worked 
round the flank both of the hill and of the enemy, and regained 
the British position, but the gallant line that went in a tumult of 
victory down the slope but a few minutes before had ceased to 
exist as a military force. 

Cathcart’s men were overtaken with fatal disaster. Scourged 
by the fire of the column above them they yet plunged into the 
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column on their flank, a few of the 20th actually piercing their 
way across it. Cathcart himself, standing on the slope of the hill, 
within a few yards of the Russian column, gathered some fifty 
men of the 20th, and sent them back under Maitland to attack 
the force on the crest. It was fifty men climbing uphill to attack 
700; but some, at least, of those gallant fifty actually tore their 
way through the Russian mass. Others died in its midst; yet 
others were flung back wounded and breathless down the slope. 
Cathcart then sent Maitland down the slope to try and bring up 
any scattered men he might find, but before Maitland could return 
Cathcart himself fell, shot dead. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Cambridge, with 100 Guardsmen and 
the colours, found himself with one powerful Russian battalion in 
his rear, and two in his front, 2,000 in all. He turned, and 
charged uphill on the force in his rear, and succeeded in forcing 
his way past its flank. The last regimental colour in the tumult 
was at one time surrounded by not more than a dozen Guardsmen; 
but some one shouted ‘Carry the colours high!’ and, borne still 
more proudly aloft through the battle-smoke and the hail of 
bullets, the gallant group brought their colours safely through. 

A strong Russian column had meanwhile climbed from the 
Quarry Ravine, and attacked the British centre. Colonel Maule- 
verer, with 200 men of the 30th, held the post here, and this 
resolute handful of men, by steady firing till their ammunition 
was expended, and incessant bayonet charges till the men were 
worn out, kept back the ever-repeated waves of Russian infantry 
climbing the narrow ridge. When at last the men fell back to 
the crest, and had a short breathing-space, they dropped, with 
smoke-blackened faces, and muskets hot from firing, on the ground, 
and, while their officers watched, and the clamour of the battle- 
field thundered above them, the men actually slept! Presently 
the stern call, ‘Up, 30th!’ told them the enemy was coming 
on again, when the men instantly started up, fell swiftly into line, 
and resolutely charged the advancing Russians. 

Pennefather himself held the centre, and Kinglake’s picture of 
the temper in which he carried on the fight is unconsciously 
amusing. He rode to and fro, noisy, wrathful, exultant, enrap- 
tured with the tumult and passion of the fight. The soldiers would 
see, moving through the fog and smoke, a horseman with vehe- 
ment gestures, and, as some favourite and well-known oath roared 
cheerily through the smoke, they knew it was ‘old Pennefather, 
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and with a grim laugh gave themselves anew to the fight. Of 
leadership, in any other sense than an example of cool, quench- 
less, and dogged courage, there was none. 

Just at this time yet another Russian column climbed from 
the gloomy depth of Quarry Ravine, swung slightly to the left, so 
as to avoid the stubborn resistance offered by the 50th, and moved 
up betwixt the post-road and the Sandbag Battery. It was met 
by a wing of the 20th, counting 180 men, under Colonel Horn. 
The 20th instantly advanced, firing. The Russian line immedi- 
ately in front of them seemed to crumble under their fierce volleys, 
but the flanks were obstinate, and the mass seemed to thrust out 
huge lateral claws, so to speak, along the flanks of the 20th, so 
that they found themselves in a concave of fire. At that moment 
their own ammunition gave out! Nothing throughout this 
Homeric fight, however, is more wonderful than the eager 
promptitude with which the British—no matter with what in- 
feriority of numbers—would fling themselves in a bayonet charge 
on the foe. The 20th cherish a particularly hideous yell, known 
as the ‘Minden yell’—it having been, apparently, evolved origi- 
nally in that bloody fight. Somebody in the ranks of the 20th 
raised the ‘Minden yell’; it ran a wave of ear-splitting sound 
down the front of the regiment, and the men instantly leaped 
forward with the bayonet, cleft the mass before them in twain, 
and drove it, confused and broken, down the hillside. 

The right battalion of the Russian column, however, still stood 
massive and undestroyed, higher up on the shoulder of the ridge, 
and against this moved a wing of the 57th, 200 strong, who had 
just come into the fight, led by their captain, Stanley. The 57th 
was one of the famous ‘fighting regiments’ of the Peninsular 
War; it won the name of ‘the Die-hards’ at Albuera; and 
Stanley turned the warlike traditions of the regiment to useful 
purpose. Just as the bayonets fell to the charging level, he 
shouted, ‘Men! remember Albuera!’ Stanley himself fell mor- 
tally wounded, but the impulse of his shout sent the line of the 
57th forward in a charge which finally cleared the whole of what 
was called the Home Ridge. Where else in the history of battles 
can we find such amazing examples of the overthrow of the many 
by the few ? 

The truth is, however, that the extraordinary state of the 
atmosphere in which Inkermann was fought—the clinging, smoke- 
thickened fog which hung about the combatants—told, on the 
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whole, in favour of the British. The Russians could not see how 
slender was the line of gleaming bayonets charging on them, and 
they resisted less stubbornly on that account. On the other hand, 
the British could not see the real scale and depth of the mighty 
battalions upon which they flung themselves, and so they charged 
with a degree of confident daring which otherwise would have been 
impossible. 

It was now half-past eight, the fight had raged for nearly three 
hours, and during that period a force of British infantry, number- 
ing a little over 4,000, had resisted the assaults of 40,000 
Russians, aided by the fire of nearly 100 guns! It was a mar- 
vellous feat! But the battle was not yet over. The Russian 
general had still 17,000 untouched troops, sustained by the fire 
of 100 guns, which he could throw into the fight, and he had 
only to show himself in possession of the English crest to bring 
Prince Gortchakoff’s 20,000 men into the fight. The resisting 
power of the British, too, was steadily shrinking. Many of the 
men were utterly exhausted; they had been on duty for the 
previous twenty-four hours. The number of killed and wounded, 
too, was dreadful. It is true that on an average four Russians 
had fallen for every Englishman who was killed, a result due 
largely to the superior penetrating power of the Minié rifle, with 
which the British were armed. But how could this fight against 
overpowering odds be longer maintained ? 

The scene of the fight, let it be remembered, is a ridge, 
thrust out like the horn of a rhinoceros to the north; the ground 
sinking in deep and gloomy ravines on three sides. A dense fog 
brooded over the whole ridge, reddened incessantly with the flash 
of the guns and the sparkle of musketry. The cannonade was 
like the deep-voiced roar of the surf on a rocky coast; and 
through fog and smoke the figures of the charging lines and the 
wrestling groups flitted ghostlike. A knotted irregular fringe of 
British infantry clung to the edge of the slopes of the ridge on 
its three sides. Every few minutes up from the blackness of one 
of the ravines—east, west, or north—a huge, flat-capped, grey- 
coated mass of Russians thrust itself, and the nearest cluster of 
British soldiers—an officer, a sergeant, sometimes a private lead- 
ing—flung itself at the mass, and never failed to thrust it back 
into the ravine. The slaughter was dreadful, the valour sublime, 
the battle a chain of swaying, desperate Homeric combats of the 
few against the many, the few always winning, but growing 
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swiftly and tragically ever fewer. As has been already explained, 
the daring of the British was greatly sustained by the fact that 
the whirling mist forbade their seeing the real weight and power 
of the masses by whom they were attacked. Thus, when battalions 
of Russian infantry, 6,000 strong, were thrusting themselves 
against the Sandbag Battery, a soldier of the Grenadier Guards 
was heard to shout in delighted accents, ‘I am d d if there 
ain’t scores of ’em!’ Asa matter of fact, there were thousands; 
but that particular British soldier could see only scores, and he 
exulted in the number of possible victims he saw before him. 
‘That man, multiplied by the number of English bayonets in 
action,’ as Kinglake argues, is the central explanation of the 
amazing failure of the Russians at Inkermann. 

By half-past eight, however—the close of what Evelyn 
Wood calls the Fourth Attack, or Kinglake’s ‘Second Period ’— 
nearly one half of Pennefather’s unconquerable infantry—only 
4,700 in all, counting all the reinforcements that had come up— 
were struck down ; ammunition had begun to fail; the men who 
were still fighting were exhausted with fatigue and want of food. 
And the awful strain of the unequal combat was affecting the 
imagination of many of the British officers. They fought with 
cool and sustained fury, but with none of that careless delight in 
fighting which so often marks the British soldier. The men who 
were carried back wounded were often like men broken-hearted by 
mere grief, the grief of brave men who felt that bravery was vain. 

At this moment, it must be remembered, Dannenberg was 
scourging the narrow British front with the fire of many guns, and 
was preparing to launch upon it 17,000 infantry, 9,000 of which 
were fresh troops. He was opposed, in all, by 8,300 British in- 
fantry, and 1,600 French troops, who had just come up, and 
thirty-eight guns. The air, too, at this time grew clearer, and 
the fire of the Russian guns more deadly. The Russian attacks, 
moreover, were sent home with greater daring and confidence than 
at any other period of the fight. 

The grey-coated columns broke over the crest of the ridge at 
half-a-dozen points, the first and most daring rush being made on 
the western edge of the Home Ridge. The massive whirling 
column swept over a half-battery of British guns. Two British 
gunners, named Henry and Taylor, drawing their short artillery 
swords, fought with desperate valour against the mass for their gun. 
They received, in an instant, a dozen bayonet thrusts; Henry, in 
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particular, received in his chest the upthrust of a bayonet deli- 
vered with such strength as to lift him from the ground. Taylor 
was killed, Henry, with twelve bayonet wounds in his body, sur- 
vived ; but the guns were lost for a brief space. They were recap- 
tured a few minutes afterwards by a charge of some men of the 
63rd and 2\st, aided by a little body of sixty French Zouaves, 
who, of their own accord, and drawn by the mere lust of battle, 
had wandered down to the fighting line. A little farther along 
the ridge, however, the endless Russian battalions were forcing 
their eager way upward, and, as it happened, no tiniest thread 
of British infantry covered the gap through which they came. 
The fighting elsewhere was too fierce to allow of this particular 
irruption of the enemy to be, for a moment, so much as seen. 

As it happened, a French battalion, the 7th Léger, had just 
moved into the gap, along which the Russians were coming. The 
Russian advance, as the red caps of the French gleamed through 
the grey mist, paused, and the French moved forward a few paces. 
Then a curious tremor ran along their front, and a murmur rose 
in the ranks. The men, apparently, were protesting against an 
advance in line—one quite opposed to French traditions. A British 
staff officer galloped to the front of the line, and, with loud shouts, 
urged the mass forward. Slowly the onward movement was re- 
sumed, but the British officer, struck by a bullet, fell, and the 
French once more paused; the formation began to crumble, the 
line swayed backward. Lord Raglan and his staff were watching 
the scene, and it is said that at this moment alone, during the 
whole fight, Lord Raglan’s face lost for an instant its cheerful 
calm. He had sent an aide-de-camp to Pennefather to ask how 
the fight was going on in the part of the line he commanded. 
That officer, in all the rapture of a desperate fight, sent back the 
cheerful message that everything was going on well, the enemy’s 
infantry showed symptoms of retiring, and if a few more troops 
could be sent to him he would follow the enemy up and lick them 
to the d ! The blast of that courageous message stirred the 
blood of the somewhat despondent staff like the note of a bugle ; 
Canrobert in particular breaking out into exclamations, ‘Ah! quel 
brave garcon, quel brave homme; quel bon général !’ 

At this moment some 200 men of the 77th, led by Colonel 
Egerton, came up by fours, and at the double. The men brushed 
roughly against the flank of the retiring French battalion. One 
of Egerton’s captains remonstrated with a French officer, whom 
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he found retreating, and aided his remonstrance by taking the 
French officer by the collar. ‘ Mais, monsieur,’ said the unhappy 
Frenchman, pointing to the formidable Russian front, ‘there are 
the Russians!’ The French still continued to fall back, but 
Egerton’s men, falling swiftly into line, opened a steady fire on the 
Russian front. 

The decisive check to the Russian column, however, was given 
by a small body of the 55th, 100 strong, who took the column on 
its flank, poured a close fire into it at a distance so close that the 
flame of the muskets seemed to scorch the grey mass, and then 
tore their way into its entrails at the point of th> bayonet. The 
7th Léger, too, had been rallied, thrown into the formation of 
column familiar to it, and came forward with great resolution, and 
the Russian attack on the western crest fell back shattered. 

But meanwhile the great trunk column of the Russian attack, 
2,000 strong, with a dense fringe of skirmishers running before it, 
was moving up from the Quarry Ravine, and to oppose it were 
some 250 men, the wrecks of several regiments—the 55th, 57th, 
and 77th—and less than 1,000 Frenchmen—the 7th Léger. The 
French troops were young, and of uncertain quality. In one 
mood they deployed across the front of the advancing Russians 
with a swift coolness altogether admirable, and maintained a fire 
so close and sure that the slaughter in the Russian ranks was 
dreadful. But in the interval between the volleys, when busy 
reloading, the young French soldiers were apparently seized by 
the thought that the Russian line, already so close, might deliver 
a bayonet charge, and the mass began to change its structure, to 
shrink back, and then to fall back! Their officers made gallant 
attempts to rally them. Pennefather, with his staff, galloped 
down to them, and in energetic British-French, punctuated, it is 
to be feared, by many oaths, exhorted them to stand. A French 
officer, his sword high in air, a mere youth, ran out several paces 
in the front, a British officer ran to his side, a third and a fourth 
joined the group. Some voice called out in French, ‘ Drums to 
the front,’ and drummers and buglers ran out, and sounded and 
screamed the pas de charge, and still the great battalion swayed 
to and fro, undecided between an heroic rush on the enemy or 
mere ignoble flight. 

Here, again, as so often throughout the battle, the audacious 
and almost absurd daring of a cluster of British infantry changed 
the fortunes of the day. Colonel Daubeny found himself with 
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thirty men of the 55th on the flank of the Russian column. The 
second Russian battalion was at quarter-distance in the rear of the 
leading battalion; it was in the act of deploying to its right, 
when Daubeny, with his thirty men, charged into the gap between 
the two battalions! The jam was fierce—so close, indeed, that 
shot or bayonet-thrust for a few seconds became impossible, and 
Daubeny was cool enough to exchange a half-laughing nod with a 
Russian officer close to him, and pinioned, like him, with the 
weight of the mass. But the British infantry, by sheer strength— 
sometimes with stroke of fist, sometimes with a murderous clutch 
at an enemy’s throat—made space for themselves, and the heroic 
thirty actually fought their way through this body of 600 men, 
from flank to flank, half of them dying in the effort. And it was 
that heroic dash of thirty British soldiers through what may be 
called the spine of the great Russian column, which broke its 
strength, and froze into powerlessness the attack at its head. 
The 7th Léger by this time coming bravely on again, the great 
trunk column swung back, broken and demoralised. 

All through the day the Russians had an overpowering 
superiority in artillery fire, and the roar of their 100 guns never 
ceased. To this the British replied with the fire of 38 guns, 
mostly of lighter calibre than the Russian guns; but at this stage 
Lord Raglan drew two 18-pounder guns into the fight. The guns 
were dragged into a commanding position, and opened fire on the 
Russian batteries. The answering fire was fierce and cruel, and, 
of the men working the guns, one in ten was struck down within 
the first few minutes. But the two great guns, laid with cool and 
deadly accuracy, and worked with almost incredible speed, wrought 
great mischief, and in less than half an hour obtained a complete 
ascendency over the Russian batteries on Shell Hill. 

At most points of the battle-line, the exhausted British could 
only stand where they had fought ; but at some points there was 
still energy enough to assume the offensive. Thus Lieutenant 
Acton, in command of some sixty men of the 77th, was ordered 
to gather under his command two other tiny British companies 
close at hand, and attack the most western Russian battery on 
Shell Hill. 

By one o'clock the fight was practically over, and the victory 
won; and there is no more astonishing victory in the history of 
war. Todleben afterwards explained the Russian defeat to Russell 
by saying, ‘ You were hidden by the fog, and you had a thin front ; 
but your fire into our dense masses was deadly. Then, again, our 
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men fancied that they had all the siege guns playing on them, 
Every little obstacle appeared to be a fort or a battery,’ &c. The 
mist and the uncertainty of the fight, in a word, only hardened 
the courage of the British: they stirred with a ferment of alarmed 
uneasiness the imagination of the Russians. 

The slaughter was great. On the three-quarters of a mile 
front, along which the battle raged, lay nearly 14,000 dead or 
wounded men. The British loss amounted to 3,258 killed or 
wounded ; the French lost less than 1,000; the Russian killed 
and wounded, according to their own published figures, reached 
nearly 11,000. It is suspected to have been much greater. This 
huge slaughter amongst the Russians is explained by the fact that 
they were crowded together on a narrow neck of ground, they 
attacked in solid masses, the firing was close, and the hard-hitting 
Minié bullets often would pass through half-a-dozen men. The 
British losses, however, in proportion to their numbers, were of 
startling severity. Thus, of the Guards 594 men were killed and 
wounded out of 1,098 in the space of a single hour! 

It was a great and memorable victory ; but what arithmetic 
can measure the price at which it was bought! Here is a pen 
picture of the scene the day after the fight, when a stretch of soil, 
a mile and a half in length, by half a mile in depth, was seamed 
with huge trenches in which the dead were being buried :— 
‘Parties of men busy at work. Groups along the hillside, forty 
or fifty yards apart. You find them around a yawning trench, 
30 feet in length by 20 feet in breadth and 6 feet in depth. At 
the bottom lie, packed with exceeding art, some forty or fifty 
corpses. The gravediggers stand chatting, waiting for arrivals to 
complete the number. They speculate on the appearance of the 
body which is being borne towards them. “It’s Corporal , of 
the —th, I think,” saysone. ‘“ No; it’smyrear-rankman. I can 
see his red hair plain enough,” and soon. They discuss the merits 
or demerits of dead sergeants or comrades. ‘‘ Well, he was a hard 
man. Many’s the time I was belted through him!” or “ Poor 
Mick! He had fifteen years’ service—a better fellow never stepped.” 
At last the number in the trench is completed. The bodies are 
packed as closely as possible. Some have still upraised arms, in 
the attitude of taking aim ; their legs stick up through the mould ; 
others are bent and twisted like fantoccini. Inch after inch the 
earth rises upon them, and they are left ‘alone in their glory.” 
No, not alone ; for the hope and affections of hundreds of human 
hearts lie buried with them.’ 





THE SIEGE OF BOMARSUND AS SEEN FROM 
THE DECK OF THE ‘FOAM! 


BY THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


In the summer of 1854, having become the happy possessor of a 
small schooner-yacht of eighty tons called the Foam, I set sail for 
the Baltic, in the hope of seeing something of the naval warfare 
between ourselves and the Russians, of which it was about to 
become the theatre. My companion was the late Lord Arthur 
Russell, a very kind and dear friend, and one of the most 
accomplished, deeply read, and lofty minded men of his day. 

Having learned that an attack was about to be made on 
Bomarsund, a large Russian fortress on one of the Aland Islands, 
by the British fleet under Admiral Sir Charles Napier and a 
French force under General Baraguay d’Hilliers, we made the 
best of our way towards the Gulf of Bothnia. On August 2 we 
had got as far north as the neighbourhood of Stockholm, 
and, as we were still uncertain where the English fleet might be, 
it was a great relief sighting a man-of-war’s topmasts about five 
o'clock the same afternoon. She turned out to be the Penelope, 
Captain Caffin—a ship with which I was subsequently to make 
nearer acquaintance under unexpected circumstances. Her com- 
mander told me that Bomarsund was to be immediately attacked. 
The next morning we anchored in Ledsund, at the southern 
extremity of the Aland Islands, where all the English battle- 
ships were lying, including the Duke of Wellington, carrying 
Sir Charles Napier’s flag, with Admiral Sir Michael Seymour 
as Commander of the Fleet. The other vessels were the Princess 
Royal, Lord Clarence Paget; the Cumberland, George Seymour ; 
the Jean d’Acre, Harry Keppel; the St. Vincent, Captain 
Mansell; the James Watt, Captain George Eliot ; the Hannibal, 
Commodore Grey ; and the Algiers, Commodore Talbot. 

After breakfast we went on board the Admiral’s ship, where we 
found all the captains assembled, who received us with open arms, 
as did also the Admiral, with whom I was already acquainted. 
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Another member of the staff was a young artillery officer, Captain 
Cowell, who in later years became the Master of Her Majesty’s 
Household, in which position he died some two years ago. Only 
a few weeks before, this officer and I were within an ace of being 
killed by a somewhat strange accident. I had gone to Ports- 
mouth the day that the Queen reviewed the fleet, and Admiral 
Napier had offered to take me in the Duke of Wellington as far 
as the Downs. As Captain Cowell and I were walking up and 
down the poop the evening before we weighed anchor, a large 
block fell from aloft, struck the deck within a few inches of our 
feet, and bounded overboard, Had we been half a step in advance, 
it would have put an end to our campaign. As this trip to 
the Downs was impromptu, I had brought no clothes with me, 
and the next morning I asked the Admiral if he could lend me a 
shirt, upon which he sent back word that he had only six himself 
for the whole campaign, a very characteristic circumstance, as this 
excellent seaman was celebrated for the scantiness of his wardrobe. 

Having spent a few days in a very pleasant manner with the 
captains of the big ships, who, to their great indignation, were 
ordered to remain at their present anchorage, while the French 
force and a detachment of the smaller British vessels were to attack 
the Bomarsund fortress, we weighed anchor on August 5, and made 
sail for the latter place. 

The fortress of Bomarsund stood in a land-locked bay which 
indents the largest of the Aland Islands, and is sheltered seawards 
by smaller islets. The fortifications consisted of a half-moon 
battery of ninety guns, flanked on three sides by circular towers 
placed on the high ground which surrounded it. It had been 
arranged that the French troops should attack the circular tower 
on the right of the Russian position, while our marines were to 
make a diversion in the opposite direction. As we sailed past we 
could see the long-coated Russian soldiers walking on the beach. 
Our own fleet we found anchored out of shot, under the command 
of Admiral Chads, who had been an old friend of my father’s. We 
spent the afternoon in exploring the narrow channels between the 
fir-clad islands that occupy the offing. At one place we landed 
and paid a visit to a fisherman’s wooden house, which seemed 
clean and neatly kept, the bare deal floors being strewed with 
fresh sweet-smelling pine shoots. The family consisted of the 
parents—a fair-haired, handsome couple—and three little children, 
whose names were Antonia Seraphina, Gustava, and Seraphina 
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Johanna. A brother of the house had unluckily been sent to 
prison in chains, because a Swedish Testament given to him by 
one of our captains had been found in his pocket. 

The next day, August 7, I dined on board the Reine Hortense, 
Captain Excelmans, where I met General, afterwards Marshal, 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, the Commander of the French expedition, 
and General, afterwards Marshal, Niel and his staff. Everybody 
seemed in great spirits; the company drank my health, and the 
General said he would commission me to convey Madame 
Bodisko, the Russian Commandant’s wife, home to England. 
All the afternoon, as we sat drinking coffee on deck, transports 
laden with French troops kept gliding up the Sound, being 
cheered as they passed by the crews of the men-of-war, whose 
bands played ‘Partant pour la Syrie’ all through the warm 
summer evening. 

At three o’clock the next morning we were awoke by a can- 
nonade, and found the Amphion laboriously bombarding a little 
mud work close to the water’s edge, which, however, had been 
deserted during the night. The remainder of the day was occupied 
in the landing of the French soldiers. The scene was very 
pretty, as the boats passed on in multitudinous succession from 
the French ships, while the regiments, having formed on the beach, 
wound upwards through the thickets, their swords, bayonets, 
red trousers, and the green leaves, all glistening in the sunshine 

A couple of days were now occupied by the French and by our 
Engineers in preparing the batteries which were to attack the 
outlying forts, while we amused ourselves in visiting their camps 
and seeing as much as we could of what was going on, both on 
shore and on the water. One forenoon I went on board the small 
steamer on which Admiral Napier had hoisted his flag. Seeing me 
on deck, he called out from the bridge on which he was standing, 
‘Have you a mind to see a shot fired over you?’ I replied that 
I should be delighted. ‘Then go on board the Penelope; she is 
just starting, cried the Admiral ; ‘and Mr. Graham,' you go too.’ 
Accordingly we jumped back again into my dinghy, and by dint 
of standing up and waving our hats we induced the Penelope to 


wait for us. 
The Penelope was a paddle frigate, carrying two ten-inch 


1 Stanley Graham, my cousin, the third son of Sir James Graham, Bart., of 
Netherby (and at this time first Lord of the Admiralty), a midshipman serving 
with Sir Charles. 
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guns, and Captain Caffin’s orders were to proceed down a certain 
channel with the view of ascertaining whether an outlying fort 
whose embrasures were apparently bricked up was armed, in 
which case he was to coax the battery to open fire, without, 
however, attempting to engage it, an effort to which his vessel’s 
armament would have been quite unequal. Accordingly, we sailed 
in nearer and nearer, without the fort making any sign. At last, 
however, there came a puff of smoke, and a round shot fell into 
the water a good deal short of us. On this, we edged in a little 
nearer, and again there came another shot, as ineffective as the 
first. Emboldened by this feeble demonstration, we advanced 
with more boldness, when forth came another puff, and a shell or 
round shot whizzed between our masts, and fell several hundred 
yards beyond us. Having thus accomplished his appointed task, 
Captain Caffin put his helm over, with the intention of sheering 
off; but at this very moment crash we went on the top of a sunken 
rock, and there stuck. In vain the engines were reversed, and 
every effort made to set the vessel free. Rejoicing in the success 
of their ruse, for they had purposely lured us into our present 
position, the Russians in the main fort began to make a target of 
the unfortunate Penelope. It was a little time, however, before 
they got our range, but I confess that at first I could not help 
ducking each time a cannon ball hurtled overhead. At last, bang 
went a round shot through both our paddle boxes. Having heard 
that it was a prudent measure to put one’s head into the first hole 
made by a cannon shot in a vessel’s side, though disdaining to 
practise the expedient, I determined to watch whether it would 
have been successful. A minute or two afterwards there came 
another shot within two or three feet of the first, and immediately 
after a third, which knocked the previous two holes into one, a 
circumstance which satisfied me that the above theory did not 
hold water. 

After it became evident that we were stuck hard and fast, 
measures were taken to lighten the ship. Shot and shell were 
brought up from below and hove overboard, and, this having no 
effect, preparations were made for doing the same with the guns. 
All this while—for these operations occupied some time—the aim 
of the enemy was continually getting more and more accurate. 
Being myself unoccupied, while everybody else was busily engaged 
in discharging his allotted duty, I had ample opportunity for ob- 
serving what was going on, for counting every fresh impact of the 
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Russian shot, for speculating on what the end of the affair was 
to be, and for analysing my own sensations. I do not say that these 
were altogether pleasant, but still I was conscious of a certain 
satisfaction at finding that I had no feeling of nervousness, in spite 
of seeing one or two horrible sights as various casualties occurred 
in my neighbourhood. One man was struck across the face by a 
heavy splinter, which buried itself in his brain. Another had the 
top of his skull taken off as clean as if it had been done with a 
knife, while a third poor fellow was cut right in two. Once, 
indeed, I had a narrow escape, for, as I was pacing the deck, I 
stopped opposite the wide embrasure for the big gun, saying to 
myself that a logician would take up his position on this very spot, 
as the chances of being knocked over by a cannon ball were no 
greater here than in any part of the ship, while there would be 
an absolute immunity from splinters, which cause even more de- 
struction than the shot itself. At the very moment that this 
thought was glancing through my mind, bang there comes a round 
shot right through the port, striking the deck within half a foot 
of my toes, and covering me with sawdust. But the most singular 
accident of all was one which happened to an unfortunate French 
officer who had come with a message, and was standing in a boat 
on the offside of the Penelope. A cannon ball came clean through 
two lower deck ports and took off his head. What pleased me 
most, however, during the whole business, was the gallant behaviour 
of a little midshipman, a mere child, thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. About the time when the fire became pretty hot, I happened 
to come across him, and, as he seemed to be as much out of a job 
as myself, I touched my cap and took the liberty of observing that 
it was a fine day, to which he politely replied that it was. En- 
couraged by his urbanity, I ventured to ask him how long he had 
been at sea, to which he answered, ‘I have only left my mamma 
six weeks, but I ain’t going to cry upon Her Majesty’s quarter- 
deck,’ a remark which, I think, as worth recording as many a one 
made by more illustrious heroes. Soon after this, however, a man 
was killed close to him, and the poor little fellow fainted, and was 
taken below. 

As the situation became more serious, a certain angry feeling 
began to prevail—at all events, among the crew, if not the officers 
—at the Admiral not sending a big ship to draw the fire of the fort 
from its present victim ; but soon afterwards Captain Hall (a very 
gallant officer known in the Navy as ‘ Nemesis Hall’), in command 
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of the Hecla, another paddle steamer, came in to tow us off. But 
it looked as though this resource was to prove as useless as our own 
efforts, for the Penelope still refused to move. At this juncture 
Captain Caffin, with wonderful but most unwelcome consideration, 
expressed his desire that Stanley Graham and I should transfer 
ourselves to a boat, and remove from under fire. My instinct was 
to demur to his suggestion, for I naturally desired to see the affair 
through ; but, as I did not feel justified in adding to the com- 
mander’s anxieties at so critical a moment, I obeyed his orders, on 
condition that he would afterwards write us a note to say that it 
was at his especial request that we were deserting his ship. 
Stanley Graham, who, though scarcely yet convalescent from a 
bad fever, had shown the greatest coolness during these trying 
hours, was especially anxious that this should be done, in view of 
his professional reputation. Having, however, got into the boat, 
as good luck would have it, through some misapprehension on the 
part of the coxswain, instead of being conveyed to a distance from 
the field of action, we were simply transferred to the Hecla, which 
was merely ‘out of the frying-pan into the fire,’ for the Russian 
fort was becoming even more attentive to the rescuing ship than 
to her original target. However, to make a long story short, the 
Penelope, having got rid of all her shot and guns and of some of 
her ballast, after a sojourn of four hours on the reef, was at last 
got afloat, and, amid the cheers of her own crew and of her rescuers, 
was triumphantly towed back to her former tranquil berth. This 
happy consummation having been arrived at, Captain Hall kindly 
asked me down to luncheon, and I have scarcely ever enjoyed a 
meal more. I was very hungry, and the consciousness of having 
been accidentally compelled to pass through an interesting experi- 
ence, which it would have been foolish to encounter voluntarily, 
made me very pleased with my good fortune. 

I afterwards heard that the Penelope had received forty shots 
inherhull. The Heela, also, was considerably damaged. Though 
their butcher’s bill, as the sailors hideously call it, was not formi- 
dable, the loss on board several of the men-of-war which took part 
in the Battle of Trafalgar was less than on these two ships. 

By this time the Allies had got ready the batteries which were 
to attack the two detached forts. The French battery was esta- 
blished over against the western circular fort, called Fort Tzee, 
under the immediate directions of General Niel, while the English 
were arranging to knock down the other fort, called Fort Nottich, 
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under the auspices of General Jones. The French attack was 
armed with four eight-inch mortars and four sixteen-pounders ; 
that of the English with six thirty-two pounders, of which, how- 
ever, only three were brought into action. 

The next day the ball on shore was opened, and three of us-— 
Captain La Brise of the French ship Le Fulton, Lord Clarence 
Paget of the Princess Royal, and myself—determined to have a 
look at what was going on in the I’rench trenches. It was a lovely 
sunshiny morning ; the air was loaded with the wholesome smell 
of the pine woods which clothed the valleys; and, as we passed 
upward through the heathery, rock-strewn slopes, wildflowers, 
butterflies, the hum of bees, and the odour of the sweet-scented 
shrubs, encompassed us with a sense of peace and beauty which 
contrasted strangely with the violence of the drama in which we 
were about to engage. As we approached the scene of action, we 
came upon scattered parties of Chasseurs and sharpshooters crouch- 
ing in every cleft of the broken surface, like so many deer-stalkers, 
while, in answer to their bullets, shot and shell whizzed harmlessly 
over their heads, as they lay laughing below. Presently, however, 
our surroundings became less innocuous. Wounded men from 
the front were being carried to the rear, or straggled painfully out 
of fire. The first casualty was represented by a French artillery- 
man, who had been hit in the throat by what was luckily a spent 
ball. He was able to walk with the support of two comrades, 
who seemed to take a personal pride in their friend’s wound, and 
insisted upon his opening his mouth in order that we might admire 
the damage done to his windpipe. At last we reached the battery, 
where we spent some hours watching with great interest the effect of 
the shot upon the walls of the fort it was bombarding. A consider- 
able breach had already been made, and every shot and shell brought 
down a fresh cataract of stones and mortar. But what amused 
me most was the tremendous indignation of the French officer in 
immediate charge of the guns, who walked up and down swearing 
vehemently at the Russians for not having hoisted a flag over 
their work, and with equal vigour at his own commanding officer 
for not having insisted upon their doing so. Presently a great 
shout arouse, the bugles sounded the ‘cease firing,’ and, looking 
over the sandbags, we could see, standing in a widely damaged 
embrasure, a Russian soldier hanging out a flag of truce in the 
shape of a very dirty white tablecloth attached to a musket. It 
was at once conjectured that the fort desired to surrender, and 
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General Baraguay d’Hilliers and some officers passed out of their 
battery in order to meet the Russian officers who were standing 
in front of their own work. Anxious to see what was going on, 
my two companions and I did a very foolish thing. We slipped 
quietly over the parapet, and, making a détour to avoid the sentries, 
passed round to the further side of the fcrt, expecting to find the 
pourparlers still going on. Instead of that, there was not a soul 
to be seen, and, just as we were walking up to the gate of the 
tower, thinking the fighting was over, a Russian officer rushed out 
in a very excited manner, crying out, ‘ What are you doing here ? 
We have not surrendered ;’ for it appeared that the negotiations 
had failed, and that the French party were already back within their 
own lines. The predicament was serious, for our only chance was 
to take the shortest cut back to our own battery, which might be 
expected to open fire in our faces at any moment, while the 
Russians would be quite entitled to pot us from behind. For- 
tunately the specified time for the cessation of hostilities did not 
elapse until just as we leaped through a friendly embrasure into 
the trench beyond it. 

After lingering another half-hour with our French friends, we 
turned our faces homeward. Half-way down the path we found a 
very large Marine ensconced behind a very small stone. When I 
asked him what kind of a place this was, ‘ Lor’, sir,’ says he, ‘a 
precious bad place. Just now I seed the grape flying past where 
you stand like winkin’,’ and true enough the tops of the little fir 
trees all about looked as if they had been cut off with a reaping- 
hook, 

The next morning Fort Tzee surrendered. There had been a 
mutiny amongst the men the day before, which had occasioned 
the parley I have described. Upwards of fifty Russians had been 
killed, and their bodies were found packed in barrels with lime, 
which were then headed down—a very imperfect form of inter- 
ment. 

The attack was now directed against the main work, and on 
the 15th Arthur Russell, La Brise, and I happened to be paying 
a visit to one of the new mortar batteries erected at a distance 
of 150 yards from the curtain of the fortress. In the morning 
the Russian fire had. been very severe, and there had been thirty 
or forty casualties, but by this time it had considerably slackened. 
Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, for no breach had been effected, 
about one o’clock P.M. a white flag was displayed. An order was 
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given to the companies about us to stand to their arms, and 
immediately after a rush of all the troops in the neighbourhood 
took place in the direction of the gate—aw pas gymnastique. 
In this movement we were not unwillingly involved, and had the 
satisfaction of entering the captured fortress of Bomarsund with 
the head of the French column. Inside the oval enceinte we 
found 1,600 Russians, fine men enough, clothed in dirty 
yellow grey, with their heads close shaven, which gave them 
the look of convicts, In the centre of the space a shining 
heap of arms—swords, guns, and bayonets—was rapidly 
accumulating, as the garrison laid down their arms, while a 
general spirit of hilarity seemed to be the prevailing sentiment 
amongst all concerned. 

There then ensued one of those clever cowps de thédtre of 
which the French are such masters. The Russian prisoners were 
huddled into the centre of the great courtyard ; its further sides 
were lined by French regiments, while General Bodisko, in what 
was apparently a brand-new green uniform, with heavy gold 
epaulettes, was placed in front of his men. From outside the 
re-closed gates of the fort there resounded a loud fanfare; then 
they slowly opened, and through them, amid the blare of clarions 
and the music of the bands, mounted on a white charger, General 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, surrounded and followed by a blaze of staff 
uniforms, entered to receive General Bodisko’s homage and sur- 
render. The three English Admirals had also come ashore, but 
they had got mixed up somehow with the general crowd, and 
occupied a very back seat on this occasion. 

The drama in the neighbourhood of the Aland Islands being 
thus concluded, our plan was to return to England, with the view 
of continuing our voyage to the Crimea ; and Captain Excelmans, 
of the Reine Hortense, who had already shown me great kindness 
and hospitality, now most good-naturedly offered to tow me down 
to Ledsund. Unfortunately, while I was breakfasting with him, 
soon after getting under weigh, his ship came into collision with 
the Basilisk, and as a consequence the /owm’s jib-boom transfixed 
his beautiful new gig; and it was very lucky that no more damage 
was done. 

On our way south we looked in at Stockholm, and landed at 
Wisby, the capital of the island of Gotland. Wisby is one of the 
most curious places I have ever visited. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries it was the centre of the trade between the 
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East and West. Its wealth was so celebrated that in an old ballad 
its people were said to play at cards with jewels for counters, and 
the women to spin with golden distaffs. All the principal nations 
of Europe had representatives resident within the gates, and some 
of its beautiful buildings were erected by foreign visitors. But 
the Hanseatic League proved its destruction ; and its ruin was so 
sudden and complete that it did not gradually decay like other 
prosperous cities, but was struck dead as by an immediate blow. 
As a consequence, it still wears the quaint aspect of a town of the 
Middle Ages. Its streets, churches, and walls, though more or 
less in ruins, remain unvulgarised by any parasitic accretion of 
modern buildings. There is not a single structure outside its walls 
but a stone gibbet, while its many churches, partly Romanesque 
and partly Gothic, bear testimony to its former ecclesiastical 
splendour. The late Cardinal Manning told me that of all the 
cities of the world it was the one he was most anxious to see ; 
and I was fortunate enough to be able to give him a painting 
done from a photograph I had taken during my stay there. 

From Wisby we passed on to Copenhagen, and thence to 
Christiansand and Bergen. From Bergen we crossed to Lerwick, 
in the Shetland Islands, from whence, on September 18, we got 
under weigh for the west coast of Scotland, with the intention of 
passing through the Roost of Sumburgh, as the channel between 
the Shetlands and the Orkneys is called. Unluckily, the region 
is a very stormy one, and the tides run through the Roost very 
hot and strong. Towards the afternoon the wind, which had been 
blowing very hard during the morning, increased to a whole gale, 
and by sunset we were under storm trysails. At last the sea 
became too much for the little vessel, and we were obliged to 
lie-to under a close-reefed fore-trysail. Towards midnight it 
became evident that we were drifting towards Foul Island, and 
that at all hazards it was necessary to sail the ship. At a little 
after one A.M. a heavy sea struck us on the weather beam, swept 
the decks, carried away the davits, the lee and weather bulwarks, 
and, what was very serious, the main skylight. Luckily, all the 
men answered to their names when we called them over, but it 
was a mercy that nobody was washed overboard. In the midst of 
the trouble one of the crew was seized with strangury, but I was 
able to relieve his agony with a dose of morphia. As, with the 
skylight gone, we were now an open boat, it was necessary to bear 
up, and at twelve o’clock the next day we found ourselves again 
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anchored in the beautiful harbour of Lerwick, where we had to 
remain twenty-four hours to repair damages and dry the cabin 
and its contents, which had been flooded with salt water. 

Getting under weigh again on September 20, we stood to the 
southward. On my way I lay-to near the island of Mousa, where 
there is a very curious Pictish fort, built of unmortared stones, 
with a staircase constructed in the thickness of the wall. Un- 
luckily, by some mischance I left in this old-world fort an excel- 
lent telescope, where it probably remains to this day, as the 
island is a mere uninhabited rock, washed by a very wild sea. 
On September 21 we anchored off Dunrobin Castle, in Sutherland, 
a place that is endeared to me by a thousand pleasant memories, 

My intended voyage to the Crimea was prevented by a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, which laid me up during the whole winter 
at Glenquoich, the home of Mr. Edward Ellice and of his son and 
daughter-in-law—one of the best and most charming women that 
have ever lived, and whose tender care of her invalid I shall never 
forget. 
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THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


XX. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, London, 
S.W., to Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne, Much Buckland, 
Wessex. 


Dearest Dickory,—Cynthia has refused Harry, Trelawney is 
lost, and Sir Augustus has gone away to bury a relation. If 
Niobe left a recipe for preserving furniture from mildew, please 
send it. Weare very damp here. Had Trelawney not strayed, 
there might now be no new misadventure to report; but 
Trelawney left his family on Monday, and has not since been 
seen or heard of. Wherefore what follows. 

This not being the first time that Trelawney has absented 
himself, Cynthia, till this morning, buoyed herself up with hopes 
of his return, This morning, however, Blake, with her race’s 
love for harrowing, went to Cynthia with a chapter of cat acci- 
dents, derived from the milkman—kidnappings, poisonings, &e.— 
the scene of every one of these catastrophes being this neigh- 
bourhood, the time the present. Cynthia carried the depressing 
intelligence about with some stoicism for an hour or two, and 
then, suddenly succumbing, wept. Harry, like you, has no 
armour against tears, and Cynthia smiling having of late disturbed 
his equanimity, Cynthia weeping was altogether too much for 
the poor fellow. From offering consolation and seeking to 
inspire hope, he went on to tell the story of his heart; and 
presently he came to my room, looking sad enough and white 
enough to frighten me. (Of course, before he spoke my thoughts 
suggested a telegram with bad news from Tolcarne. I always 
think that something will happen to you, because it would 
obliterate me if it did.) Harry, blaming and banning himself 
the while, then begged me to go to Cynthia, who was crying, he 
said, in the drawing-room, and whom he had frightened, ‘ clumsy 
boor’ that he was. 

Until I beheld Cynthia I felt almost angry with her as the 
cause of Harry’s distress ; but no sooner had I seen the creature’s 
scared, woebegone aspect than I found myself commiserating her 
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almost as much as I commiserated Harry. She clung to me, 
weeping, and said, as well as she could for her tears, that she was 
very horrid, she knew; that we should all hate her; that Major 
Etchingham was very kind, but—but she did not want to be 
married. With this pretty, absurdly pathetic-looking child 
clinging to me as if I were a rock of defence, my sympathies 
were equally divided; and, while I was doing my best to quiet 
and reassure her, in walked Laura—come to see if the blinds 
were drawn down, lest the sun should injure the furniture. 

(It was long since proved to me that the Fates were humourists. 
Of late I have suspected that these ladies are not only humour- 
ists, but practical jokers. ) 

When Cynthia looked up and saw Laura she instantly took to 
flight, and left me to tackle our stepmother single-handed ; and 
Laura straightway, in frigid tones, inquired if it would be an 
impertinence to ask the cause of Cynthia’s emotion. ‘ Of course, 
I have no wish to force anyone’s confidence, or to come between 
you and my niece.’ As Cynthia is not only Laura’s niece, but 
her ward, and as Harry is my brother, I considered Laura entitled 
to an explanation. In another very few minutes I wished that 
my temper were sweeter ; and in still another very few minutes I 
wished my de profundis wish—that you were present. Laura 
can be perfectly detestable ; and I am not one of those to whom 
the inheritance of the earth is promised; and at this juncture 
whom should Turnbull, suddenly jerking open the door, announce 
but Mrs. Vivian, who flitted in with her charming smile and air of 
graceful well-being. 

‘Oh, Lady Etchingham, I did not know that you ever appeared 
upon the scene so early,’ was the propitious beginning. ‘I came 
to see Elizabeth about ’ (the boarding out of London children at 
Vivian-End). It was as if the Mother of Mischief were prompting 
Mrs. Vivian’s chatter. In response to Laura’s statement that 
however far from well she might feel she considered it her duty 
to take her place in the house, Mrs. Vivian airily recommended 
her to try Christian Science for her ailments. ‘I think you 
might like it very much. Don’t you think, Elizabeth, that Lady 
Etchingham might be very much amused by Christian Science? 
It’s not half so nasty as the Salisbury beef cure nor so dangerous 
as German baths. Lady Clementine Mure says it’s done wonders 
for her. Not that Lady Clementine had anything but malade 
imaginaireism the matter, and as Hugo Fnnismore says of 
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Christian Science, imagination cures what imagination creates, 
(I think you would like Hugo Ennismore, Elizabeth; he is 
thought clever.) Then there was Tessy Graham-Gordon, who 
lay upon her back for two years and would not see a soul, and 
now she cycles twenty miles a day and takes fencing lessons. I 
always said if that poor unfortunate husband of hers, who is so 
weak as to be almost wanting, had had the strength of mind to 
set the house on fire it would have got her off her sofa before, 
3ut Christian Science did equally well, and made far less mess 
than deluges of water and flames and firemen’s dreadful heavy 
boots trampling over everything. Do give it a trial. It is sure 
to do your nerves good if it does not drive you mad.’ 

‘Dr. Bowles considers that my nerves have stood the strain to 
which they have been subjected peculiarly well,’ Laura answered, 
in her North Pole voice. After half an hour of this and other 
equally pacific matter, it seemed prudent to leave the room when 
Mrs. Vivian did ; and having seen her off the premises I sought 
out Harry, whose dejected looks haunted me, and whom, I am 
glad to say, I was able to convince that Cynthia’s health and 
happiness are not permanently blasted by an offer of marriage 
from a good man. Harry was very grateful for nothing, but very 
sad. ‘Send somebody out to look for that brute of a cat: it is 
all she cares for,’ were his final words. I dared to say that 
perhaps it was not all that she would ever care for, and poor 
Harry patted me on the head and departed with a sigh. (What 
I write is, as usual, for you only ; for you who, in the matter of 
confidences, are a cul-de-sac.) 

This disquieting Cynthia I think had best take advantage 
now of Mrs, Gainsworthy’s invitation, and stay at Oxbridge till 
we go north. As to that letter of Laura’s which you return, I 
believe pique prompted it. Why invite Cynthia to Tolcarne and 
not herself? Between you and me it is safe to ask her. She 
wishes to be asked, but she does not wish to go. I am very sorry 
that my possible absence next week afforded an excuse for keeping 
Cynthia here to play companion, But if Alice Newton wished for 
me I would not refuse. Long ago, soon after she was married, 
when once she was very low and wretched, she made me promise 
that I would always befriend her if I could. I can be of no real 
use, but for a greater thing than a whim of Laura’s I am not dis- 
posed to say ‘No’ to Alice, who is unhappy and ill. Yes, would 
not Mrs, Ware, who related every particular of her husband’s 
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fatal illness on the occasion of her first meeting with Laura, be a 
congenial companion to some one who is bruised? As it turns 
out, Alice is too ill to go anywhere. I went to the house this 
morning and found Colonel Newton fussing and fuming, and not 
in the least amused by a charge in a solicitor’s bill—‘ rectifying 
error caused by our own carelessness, 13s, 4d.’ 


After the commotion of the morning I went in search of a 
sedative to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Evensong and anthem, as every 
afternoon of the week given there, are the best nepenthe I have 
yet discovered in this vast kingdom of London. And then at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral we do not see half the people we know 
crowned with their best bonnets, and best bonnets and the Con- 
fession never somehow seem to agree. But the patterning of St. 
Paul’s is disturbing. There is rest and relief to my eyes after 
the plague of patterns from which we suffer in the cold, white 
bareness, unfretted by device or design, and I trust that the 
patterning will not encroach very far. For an understanding of 
the value of blank spaces, we look, as a rule, in vain to the art of 
the West. It is realised in Japanese art. Also where patterns 
are, there the full play of light and shade is not; and to turn 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral and from the art of Japan to dwelling- 
house decoration, the shadow of flowering bough or foliage thrown 
upon homely whitewash is beautiful, but throw the shadow upon 
a patterned surface; and however fine the fabric, the beauty of the 
shadow line is lost. Do you go with me in preferring whitewash 
to the meaningless scrawls and imitation anythings with which 
walls are often hung ? 


I heard from our cousin, Arthur Etchingham, by the last mail. 
He is very hot and rather depressed, poor man. The Bombay 
winds have been all wrong, and the winds they have a right to 
expect to come off the sea have never come—a condition of things 
bad for man, beast, and temper, he says. The prayer for the 
plague has been used, he tells me, in the Bombay churches for 
the last six months. ‘If you look at it you will see how futile it 
sounds on an occasion like this, and like an attempt to appease 
one of the hundred-armed Hindoo avenging deities. Don’t you 
think that parsons should adapt themselves more to the times ?’ 
The letter breathes carbolic, and Arthur is homesick, I fear. He 
speaks of the parks and of the flower-beds ‘ which are such feasts 
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for Indian eyes after years in this country.’ IfI had my wishing- 
carpet, I would spirit Arthur back. ‘Tell Richard to bring you 
and Margaret out for the next cold weather,’ he says. ‘Oh, that 
‘twere possible’ after being pent up here with poor Laura to go 
ever so far away. Do you too sometimes feel an acute desire to 
hurry to the further side of space and see nothing for a hundred 
years that you have yet set eyes on? 

Mr. Traill would not, I imagine, covet the British public’s 
appreciation of ‘The New Lucian.’ When I tried Laura with 
‘The New Lucian.’ she said, ‘Where is the joke? Is it meant 
to be humorous?’ To continue my researches into the recesses 
of the human mind I then plied her with a translated extract 
from ‘ The Sale of the Philosophers,’ but when she interrupted 
the reading to suggest gravely thet probably the chronic weeping 
of Heraclitus arose from inflammation of the tear-duct—she had 
suffered from it herself, and it was very troublesome and difficult 
to cure—I thought we had gone far enough. 

Let me hear the tale of Charles’s and Minnie’s visit. The 
weather will, I hope, permit of the airing of theories out of 
doors. To be shut up with adverse opinions makes a long day. 
Has Minnie, as she threatened, asked your leave to dedicate her 
new novel to you? She says that your encouragement has been 
such a great help to her in her writing. The title of the novel, 
on the dedication page of which she proposes to print your name, 
is ‘A Tribute of Tears.’ When she told me that you had en- 
couraged her to write, I felt disposed to say, ‘ Richard is too wise 
to encourage a woman to do anything.’ In Minnie’s absence and 
by her leave, I repair rather often to Lower Berkeley Street and 
sit in the nursery with the small boys. And here is Dicky’s 
description of his first flash of lightning and first thunder clap: 
‘I saw an angel go into Heaven, and bang the door after it.’ 
(Mrs. Vivian says, ‘ The child never said anything of the sort. It’s 
just one of Minnie’s second rate literary ideas.’) 

It is very, very late, ‘The time of night when Troy was set 
on fire, and I am cold and tired. So good-bye for now. 

Your loving sister, 


St. ELizaBeTH (not of Hungary, not of Portugal, 
but of Hans Place). 
Not your saint, your sinner. 


Thursday morning.—I open my letter to tell you that 
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Trelawney has just sauntered in with an air of perfect unconcern, 
It was Turnbull, not Harry, alas, who opened the door to him. 


XXI. 
From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne, to Miss 
Elizabeth Etchingham. 


DEesR AND MUCH TRIED LADY SIsTER,—She is a little goose ; 
little, because her age gives her the privilege of that mild and 
endearing diminutive; if she were five years older she would be 
a great goose. If she likes no one else better—and I see nothing 
to show that she does—it may come right yet, with patience and 
leaving alone, Acting on your hint, I have sent an invitation in 
due form to Laura. If she accepts, I must invent some new form 
of the old Eton ‘Friday fever,’ when Friday was the heavy day 
of the week, with every one from sixth form to lower division 
(i.e. of fifth form) doing the same seventy lines of Horace: and 
there was something in that old fashion of taking our classics in 
good lumps, as I think I said on some occasion a while ago. 
But, as you wisely observe, Laura will not accept. I should like 
to see her try ‘Christian Science,’ of which the Christianity is 
even more obscure to me than the science. I understand it to 
consist in believing very hard that there is nothing the matter 
with you; and when there is nothing the matter, as is often the 
case with people who have nothing else to do, I do not doubt 
it may be an excellent way. 

Also part of their scheme is to believe that matter is nothing, 
a doctrine of which the Christian Scientists appear to suppose 
themselves the first inventors—they are only some few thousand 
years late. This may seem, if it could prove anything for their 
purpose, to prove too much. For if your body is nothing real, 
then health and sickness are alike illusions, and an ache more or 
less in your tooth or your stomach is merely indifferent, and it 
is not worth while to be well even if it is to cost you no more 
than the pains of thinking so. And so forth in an ever-increasing 
tangle of absurd consequences, if you begin to converse with such 
folk according to the folly they have confounded with a little 
bad science and a little even worse philosophy. Speculation 
about the remote or ultimate nature of things really makes no 
difference at all to actual experience. Stones, and my head, and 
gravity, may be all illusions in some sense. All the same, a man 
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who does not desire the illusion of breaking his head will keep up 
the illusion of not falling on stones. But Lord! to think of the 
patronising contempt the smallest Yogi would pour on these pale, 
far-off imitations of the old, old Eastern tricks! And of our bishops 
confronting Shiva with their polite and reasonable Anglican 
prayers! The doctors seem to have all their work to do to stand 
up to him, 

Our enlightened brother Charles and Stephen Leagrave are 
dosing me with the latest wisdom of the West. The very night 
of their arrival Charles went off on the iniquity of voluntary 
schools (there being no Board school at Clayshott, and not the 
least demand for one), and Stephen gave us a lecture of an hour 
and a half on Secondary Education. Margaret nobly came to the 
rescue by insisting that the whole Education Department and all 
the electors of the Clayshott division should not deprive her of her 
revenge on me at piquet. We find it a fascinating game: it 
seems more human than whist. I could never rise to the height 
of the men who can play a good hand at whist in the Red Sea, 
with a following breeze that makes a dead calm on the ship, and 
the thermometer steady at 90°. When I say more human, I mean 
that one gets a more faithful image of life in the alternation of 
elder and younger hand, in the power of the lead to dominate the 
adversary’s cards, and in the chance of taking the tide at the flood 
and making one’s fortune by a judicious discard. I believe, by 
the book, in very bold discarding; our practice, I suspect, would 
be considered feeble and pottering by good players. Then piquet 
is adventurous, as whist is not, and as life can be in the East at 
any rate, and used to be before John Company came sweeping and 
garnishing and stickling, Mrs, Battle’s way, for a clean hearth and 
the rigour of the game. What is there in whist to come near 
the emotion of a repique, or the fearful joys of mancuvring to 
save a capot? On the subject of whitewash I partly sympathise 
with you; but I have had a dose of orthodox esthetics too, and 
am crushed. 

Leagrave is what they call a good fellow, but I fail to get any 
satisfaction from him. He is educated: doth he not serve My 
Lords who educate us? and they can pick and choose their servants 
among the best University men. He is trained and able; he can 
write a neat and perspicuous minute. He is always ready when 
wanted, never at a loss for something to say, and what he says is 
mostly appropriate and never absurd; good-tempered, an easy 
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companion, altogether a desirable and safe member of a party or 
an excursion ; active enough too, short of competing with younger 
men. I believe he has done some respectable mountaineering 
within the last few seasons. And yet I find myself asking, Where 
is the real man ? or even, Is there any real man? There is some- 
thing he wants; perhaps, morally and figuratively speaking, it is 
a good shaking. If, now, he had been sent to hunt dacoits in 
Burma instead of analysing school returns, or whatever else he 
does in Whitehall, he might have grown in some directions. Or 
if it should occur to a young woman to think him a real man, 
perhaps, on the principle of your Christian Scientists, it might 
make him so. But then I don’t see how, at best, it could make 
him more real than the young woman herself; and I should hardly 
expect the young woman who takes a fancy to Master Stephen to 
be of the most real sort. 

Meanwhile, our neighbour Square (not old Mr. Square, but 
his son, who is active in promoting local good works) had got 
wind somehow of Leagrave being a man of letters, and caught 
him to give a lecture on English poetry at the Little Buckland 
Working Men’s Club. Charles pleaded multitude of correspon- 
dence and arranging meetings in Dampshire—when he leaves 
this it is for the final campaign—and Minnie could do no less 
than stay to help him. So Margaret and Leagrave and I jumbled 
down to the fat pastures of Little Buckland, which we half envy 
and half despise, and Leagrave held forth in the orthodox modern 
manner on modern poets. He left one the impression, though he 
never said so, that Wordsworth is antediluvian, Tennyson obsolete, 
Browning uncouth, and the history practically begins, for this 
generation, with Rossetti, being continued even unto—Mr. 
Biggleswade, of whom he spoke with apparently sincere respect. 
The only thing the audience seemed to care for was a piece of 
Kipling, which he introduced in a sort of rather deprecating way, 
as if not sure whether it was good form or not (by the way, Iam 
bound to say he reads well enough). Most of it was received with 
a respectful desire for instruction, and assumption that what he 
said must be all right: and those who preach week-day sermons 
surely need not complain of being treated no worse than the 
parson. What really bored them, being, then and there, entirely 
puzzling to them, was a passage he had evidently taken special 
pains with, about Omar Khayy4m and Orientalism, and the re- 
actions of Eastern and Western mind, I listened with a grim 
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inward chuckle, knowing that the young man’s father, the Colonel, 
who does not pretend to be literary, could have told him, if he 
had the wit to avow his ignorance and ask, some things a good 
deal more to the point on that subject. 

And so vote of thanks to lecturer for most interesting lecture, 
to worthy chairman for presiding (they had made me take the 
chair), and our party back up the hill, feeling virtuous and rather 
empty. Leagrave wanted to convert us to some of his new little 
poets—must we not admit a delicately fervent passion in Huiteau 
Ledache’s ballads? ‘ Margaret,’ said I, ‘what was that opinion 
somebody gave us of Huiteau Ledache? I never read him.’ 
‘Oh yes,’ answered Margaret, with a shade of hesitation, ‘ was it 
Jem? No, it was Mr. Shipley. He said the creature was fit— 
yes, just fit to put in Rudyard Kipling’s pipe, and bad tobacco at 
that.’ Leagrave tried the attack at another point by claiming 
recognition—an adequate though not extravagant recognition— 
for the speculative charm of Exon Versine and the intellectual 
frankness of Biggleswade, his latest ‘Omarians.’ This was too 
much. ‘They have not enough stuff among them,’ I protested, 
‘to make a clout for the left shoe of old FitzGerald, whom your 
father and I knew by heart in India before they were born,’ So 
Stephen Leagrave and I don’t agree on the most modern poets: 
we don’t quarrel, neither, for he is well bred. 

Charles, for all I can see, is organising a certain defeat for 
himself, but I know nothing of election tactics. 

Your loving brother, 
RICHARD. 


P.S.—You may discount what I have been saying about 
Stephen L. to any reasonable extent. Strike off from twenty to 
thirty per cent. if you like. The confident polish of the home 
official has a peculiar effect in rubbing us old Indians the wrong 
way. Stephen is a scholar, and not pig-headed when you reason 
with him. I have just made him admit that one of Tennyson’s 
later minor poems, a pretty late one, which I fancy the general 
public never cared for, is as absolute a piece of workmanship as 
can be found in any modern author for language, verse, and 
felicity, and that no other man could have done it. Now guess 
which it is, and you may take three guesses. R. E. 
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XXII. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, 
to Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne. 


Good morning, Dickory. How do you find yourself to-day ? 
Well, I trust. You need never trouble to be ill, thank you. 
Illness is a grave fault and one it would go against my con- 
science to tolerate in you for a moment unless it gave me the 
chance of keeping my hand in as sick nurse. And of me in that 
capacity you had best beware. I should treat you very harshly, 
forcing a new-old book upon you every day and refusing, without 
consulting the patient, all garden-party invitations that the 
Bucklands might afford. Ordination only should compel male 
attendance at a garden-party. Have you ever noticed the sown 
broadcast smile—pathetic almost in its want of focus and con- 
centration—which the typical clergy assume at a garden-party ? 

Why are tiresome Mrs. Mammon people even yet more tiresome 
and impossible when under a tree than when under a roof? Is 
failure to adjust themselves to environment at the root of it? And 
does a garden full of women in garden-party attire vaguely express- 
ing admiration for their hostess’s shrubberies and flower-beds make 
you long to hybernate? It does me. First Person Represented : 
‘What a charming effect: pink geranium and white viola. I wish 
my gardener, &c., &c.’ Second Person Represented (languidly and 
with eyes at the back of her head, as otherwise the charming 
effect has not come into her line of vision): ‘ Very, very charming. 
Mrs. Bowanbore has such exquisite taste. Everything is so per- 
fectly kept. (With sudden vivacity) Oh, Mrs. Bowanbore, we 
were just saying, &c., Kc.’ Richard, how deadly, deadly dull to hear 
people applaud what they don’t admire. Please I will fall asleep 
and dream of something real till they have quite done. 

Would you have me try Christian Science upon Laura’s huffs 
or upon her rheumatic gout—which, however, she now says is not 
rheumatic gout at all but neuritis—‘ A far more likely complaint 
for me to suffer from, Elizabeth, after all this strain.’ I don’t 
think Christian Science moves huffy temper. The prefacing 
formula of huffy folk is ‘I am not annoyed, but still—— 
The persistent disavowal of annoyance according to Christian 
Science doctrine should dispel it, whilst in reality the disavowal 
seems to feed the distemper. Mrs. Vivian’s friend, Lady 
Clementine Mure, has, I admit, bettered her state by conversion. 
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A forlorn, kind, backboneless creature of the sort only comfortable 
under a despotic form of government, after that very decisive and 
slightly tyrannical Mr. Mure died she drifted aimlessly till a 
Christian Scientist took her in tow. When her husband had. no 
further use for her services she was thrown out of work, poor soul. 
(Maud Mure carries the rebutting of her mother’s good offices to 
the point of seeming to resent Lady Clementine’s existence.) 
And what excuse in the way of vagaries and depression of spirit 
is not to be made for the unemployed? The old divine who said 
he had known a man come home in high spirits from a funeral 
merely because he had had the management of it, had the rare 
gift of seeing cause and effect. A fanatical culte is essential to 
the happiness of women like Lady Clementine. Those of her 
type and of an earlier generation found comfort, I imagine, in 
sitting under Evangelical clergymen and strewing tracts on the 
efficacy of prayer in paltry mundane matters. (How aggressively 
determined to have their own way with Fate some folk are.) 
For the derivation of the term Christian Science, I give you Mrs. 
Vivian’s explanation: ‘They call it Christian Science though it’s 
neither scientific nor Christian, because two negatives make an 
affirmative.’ 

But now to business. You were always obliging, and may I 
ask you to do just one commission forme? Box your own ears, 
dear (not brutally). That postscript to your last letter can’t go 
unpunished. Had you told me to guess by word of mouth and 


while I could drag the riddle’s solution from you after five minutes - 


suspense, I should have looked upon it asa trial of patience. But 
to be told by post to guess, and left for days to seethe in torment- 
ing perplexity, I could not have believed it of you, and the deed 
throws a new and lurid light upon your character. And to treat 
me so, for whom you profess a very especial kindness. Heaven 
defend those whom you do not pretend to favour. That they may 
die before they meet you will be my prayer. And the expense, too, 
to which you put me. We have no Tennyson here, and curiosity 
drove me to the bookseller and brought me back again the richer 
by a fat emerald-green volume, and the poorer by 7s. 6d. Re- 
fund the money, please. Not that I meant to guess, Canny 
folk, like your sister, not only never sign anonymous letters, but 
never guess without sufficient evidence for the forming of a 
correct opinion. It was Goethe, I believe, who said that women 
have very weak ideas about poetry and think of nothing but the 
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feelings and the words and the verses. I would not for the world 
ut the dead in the wrong—an even baser treachery than speak- 

ing ill of the dead—and I should be sorry for Goethe’s verdict to 

find itself challenged by any brilliant poetical criticism of mine. 

So take notice that I offer what comes as proof, not confutation, 
of Goethe’s dictum. 

The Tennyson poems, latterly published, that I think I like 
best are, the ‘Hymn to the Sun,’ with which ends ‘ Akbar’s 
Dream’ (write a life of your friend Akbar yourself), ‘Silent 
Voices,’ and ‘ arly Spring.’ Don’t you think the ‘Hymn to the 
Sun’ exquisite? It seems to me born, not made, and excellence 
of workmanship or workmanship at all is not suggested by it. If 
we can separate the thought and the phrase, has not phrasing 
failed to go as far as felicity of phrasing can? The two should 
be indissoluble—the word the only complete manifestation of the 
thought; as a snowdrop can be only manifested in the form of a 
snowdrop, a rose in the form of a rose. 

On Stephen’s return to London I will preach the Gospel of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge’s ‘ Friend of the wise and teacher of the 
good. I may not get Stephen to endorse Matthew Arnold’s 
eulogy, but I will make him admit here and there a measure of 
beauty which brings Wordsworth near Shakespeare. There is one 
thing, though, for which I don’t forgive Wordsworth. The 
sonnet—‘ Why art Thou Silent,’ that enshrines the lovely 
imagery of ‘a forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow,’ should come 

_from a man to a woman, or a woman toaman. Not from man 
to—I suppose—Coleridge. 

But who can throw a stone at Stephen if he has passed Words- 
worth by? The days don’t grow longer, and the roll of poet 
names does. Further than ever removed are the times ‘ When all 
found readers who could find a rhyme.’ Paid readers will soon 
be a necessity and Mzcenas will subsidise his protégé, not to pro- 
duce verse, but to read his patron’s. As to quality, for another 
Golden Age of Literature shall we have to wait for another Age 
of Calamity? Does the Tree of Letters need a winter, a black 
frost, a severe check, a stern repression? The reign of Mary 
came before the reign of Elizabeth. The triumphal Elizabethan 
days followed the days of persecution, which drove many scholars 
out of the kingdom and made the pursuit of learning dangerous 
to those at home. Were a law passed making death the punish- 
ment of publication, or even composition, on the law’s repeal-— 
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perhaps sooner — we might again get something supremely 
poetic. 

Stephen improves on acquaintance, and it looks as if a quite 
real young woman, Blanche Vivian, takes sufficient interest in 
him to shake him into activity. Blanche is delightful—frank and 
unaffected as a pleasant boy, and yet not a hoyden. I can’t agree 
with Mrs. Carstairs in her condemnation of the young girl of the 
present day and her pastimes. I would rather see, as more 
hygienic, time spent in cycling and playing hockey than spent in 
painting china tiles and playing the piano—sheer waste of energy 
when there is no prospect of excelling in paint-box or piano work, 

To return to Stephen, that fainéant manner of his is, I think, 
a pose, and he schools himself to indifference. He does not lack 
grit, and if some pretty stories cherished by Colonel Leagrave of 
his school days tell truly, he has pluck enough to be no disgrace 
to his ‘for valour’ decorated father. And I like his courtesy, 
‘Know, dear brother, that Courtesy is one of the qualities of God 
Himself, who, of His Courtesy giveth His sun and His rain to the 
just and the unjust; and Courtesy is the sister of Charity, the 
which quencheth hate and keepeth love alive.’ 

While looking into Maeterlinck I was reminded by his chapter 
on silence of the story given in the ‘ Fioretti,’ of King Louis and 
Brother Giles, When King Louis met Brother Giles the two spoke 
not the one to the other, but knelt down and embraced with ‘signs 
of love and tenderness.’ And when the Brothers upbraided Brother 
Giles for discourtesy in having refrained from good words, he 
answered that looking on each other’s hearts they read each other 
far better than had they spoken with their mouths, and sought 
with the weakness of human speech to show forth in words the 
feelings of the heart. But in what Maeterlinck says of silence, 
etiquette and habit have to be taken into account. I dare to be 
silent whilst watching Enticknap’s potting operations, nor feel as 
if without a frantic wrench and speedy flight by the vehicle of 
speech we should find ourselves on the threshold of ‘the great 
kingdom of the dead,’ or a realm mystic as Omar Khayyam verse. 
Possibly though, Enticknap on such occasions is not equally un- 
moved, and, in his queer guttural sounds and half-articulate 
expression of disgust at the cussedness of things, we have his 
efforts to escape from the uncanniness fast closing him in. 

Do you know Archbishop Secker’s first rule of conversation— 
silence ? 
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Colonel Newton is making his cure at Carlsbad, and I can’t 
help wishing he might continue the process till the end of the 
chapter. Alice, unmolested, has gathered herself together more 
or less. She mobilised her forces sufficiently to dine with us last 
night. She still looks young, and she still looks as if it were 
possible that life might have something better to give her than 
the power of enduring distress. Mr. Shipley, for the time being, 
has taken up his abode with her, and the plan works well. I 
think she would be glad for him to marry, although his marriage 
would take him from her to a certain extent. The other day she 
was saying that she wished he might find himself a wife if only he 
found the right woman—‘ someone who would care for him most 
for what is best in him, though his merits might interfere with 
social success and the amassing of riches.’ Alice admires excel- 
lence—admires it far more than she admires the diamonds with 
which Colonel Newton, when first they were married, stored an 
iron safe of dungeon-like proportions. She has never learnt to 
endure the way he ill-uses his dogs and bullies his subordinates. 
I found her once crying over the parting with her dog. I asked 
her why she sent him away. ‘Because Hubert kicks him when 
he is out of humour with me,’ she said. Colonel Newton used to 
think to allay her indignation with presents, and now the presents 
have ceased, and I think she is glad of it. (Who is it who said 
‘Death, alone of all the gods, loves not a gift’ ?) 

Laura is happily occupied in finding reasons for not accepting 
your invitation to Tolcarne. Certainly, at her rate of travel-pre- 
paration progress, if we mean to cross the Border any day this 
month, we must before going north turn neither south, east, nor 
west. She is one of the people who prepare and provide for 
every possible contingency, and to avoid minutes of trifling dis- 
comfort, spend hours in painful precautionary measures. Harry, 
whilst admitting that camel-corps business is child’s play com- 
pared to the getting of Laura from London to Edinburgh, bids 
me bear in mind that Land-Transport has been acknowledged 
by high authority to be a most: difficult question. He tells me 
that in view of the coming campaign he feels bound to remind 
us that it is thought unadvisable for a convoy to occupy more 
than one mile of road, which would allow it to consist of from 60 
to 180 wagons. ‘And on no account forget that if oxen are 
worked in larger companies than 80 wagons you will find yourself 
in grazing difficulties, Elizabeth. Leave your pack elephants un- 
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disturbed if possible from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. daily. Remember that 
Blake, when loaded up by Laura, will take about as much room 
as four loaded camels. Send Blair and Atholl if sick or wounded 
along the Line of Communication as quickly as possible to the 
Base,’ &c., &c., &e. He recommends Mrs. Carstairs for Intelli- 
gence Department work, since there is nothing sanguine about 
her disposition, it being rather of that calm and distrustful order 
which is acknowledged to be most efficacious for such employ- 
ment. He promises, too, a list of necessaries. The necessaries 
to include hand hatchets, felling axes, lashing ropes, shovels, 
crowbars, &c., &c. In discoursing after this fashion he amuses 
himself, then he strokes Trelawney’s coat meditatively, and, poor 
Harry, sighs. He is taking his repulse to heart. 

I shall be thankful, as far as the background goes, to get away 
from London. The long, hot days in London are very long and 
hot, and when Pan sleeps there is no hush of omnibuses. I hope 
that change of air will do Laura good. She has unfortunately for 
herself lost her voice, and so, when she is huffed, we don’t hear 
much about it: a state of affairs Harry likens to artillery without 
ammunition. Since Laura’s dumbness supervened, Admiral Tiden- 
ham, whom previously I had on her behalf cultivated, is unavail- 
able as a safety-valve. I thought there was no safer harbourage 
for her lamentations and grievances than Admiral Tidenham’s ear- 
trumpet. She tempered them for transmission by ear-trumpet. 
(You can’t with easy grace accuse those of your own 
household of heinous offences down an ear-trumpet.) Admiral 
Tidenham is a kind old fellow, and his talk of armoured cruisers, 
food supply in war, Russian naval expenditure, offends no one 
that I know but Charles. Sir Augustus, rumours report, is at 
Pampesford-Royal, and contemplating alterations of the house. If 
ever there was a dwelling deserving of the house agents’ objection- 
able term of mansion, I feel it is Pampesford-Royal. 

Rumour says that Mr. Biggleswade is nowat Oxbridge. (The 
Gainsworthys are his despised relations.) If Cynthia sees him, 
his rather impertinent attentions may, by force of contrast, do 
Harry a good turn. ‘Put your mind at rest; you have made 
it plain to me that you have no prejudice against sin, and you 
may as well let the subject drop,’ Mrs. Vivian told him when 
last I saw them together. ‘I see from the publisher’s advertise- 
ments that you are in eruption again,’ she went on to say, and 
further informed him that she thought she preferred the Eliza- 
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bethan ‘frankness’ to his. ‘ Yours, you see, Vicar (the Vicar form 
of address she knows is abhorrent to him), seems an anachronism, 
and theirs was in keeping with the manners of the age. The 
coarseness of their verse and sports and jokes, Hugo Ennismore 
says, tallied.” Before he appeared upon the scene she had told 
me that the title of his new volume is ‘ Love in a Mist,’ and she 
wished there was more mist. 

What you say makes me disposed to learn piquet. I have 
gone the length of looking into the book of the game, and the 
first rules I came across were those that I wish Providence had 
adopted when framing the rules of life: ‘Cards accidentally 
dropped may be retaken.’ ‘Ifthe cards are dealt wrongly the 
error may be rectified before either player has taken up his hand.’ 
The following would tie the hands and tongues of meddlers and 
busybodies: ‘A bystander calling attention to any error or 
oversight and thereby affecting the score, may be called upon to 
pay all stakes and debts of the player whose interest he has 
prejudicially affected.’ Poor Mrs. Carstairs, poor countless old 
women, were this rule of piquet the rule of human existence. To 
him who hath to him shall be given, &c., seems the idea of piquet 
as of life. Is piquet the sword-game, do you think ? 

At last, at Alice Newton’s bidding, I have read ‘The Secret 
Rose.’ Owing to your brotherly munificence I am the owner of 
sundry Indian necklaces, strings of cut and uncut, many-hued 
stones. If among these I threw a tassel or two of seed-pearls, of 
gold-dust, of amber, of jade, of crystal, as much, Sir, as you will; 
if to these I added a raven’s feather and the feather of a swan, ‘a 
lily pale,’ a damask rose (crimson), a sprig of funeral yew; and if 
then I could dream of a rainbow reflected in silver mirror and 
stars reflected in cypress-circled pool, I should get the feeling 
that I had read ‘ The Secret Rose.’ You would esteem the curse 
of Hanrahan the Red. I quite enter into the sentiment of it and 
the insufficient reasons for the various damnations please me. In 
certain moods I feel disposed to call down fire from Heaven and 
consume someone, because in my mind’s eye I always see her in 
a bonnet of a certain hue, or upon another because, when I am 
impatient to be gone, he is rather longer over his dinner than is 
a dog. 

Which day do you come to London? It must be before we 
go. Don’t let us have for stage directions again, Exit Elizabeth, 
Enter Sir Richard. I really must see you, and there are plans to 
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discuss. The present situation is untenable, and somebody must 
retire or show a change of front. But I won’t give an opinion in 
family conclave till I have heard yours. Harry says, ‘ Chuck the 
whole thing up,’ by which he means ‘chuck up’ Hans Place, and 
he speaks of a flat at Albert Gate or in Sloane Gardens for the 
two of us, or if alone, his old quarters in Duke Street. I being 
partly responsible for the rent of this house, which we took 
on a seven-fourteen-twenty-one years’ lease (Laura seemed to 
wish the future to be a fixture as far as we could make it one), I 
am not free to leave with a month’s notice. We might let the 
house. Houses do let in this part of the world, and Laura could 
put herself and Cynthia into a smaller dwelling-place if she would. 
Aunt Jane says,‘ You and dear Harry have always a home in 
Chester Square.’ But nothing would induce Harry to go there. 
Aunt Jane is very kind, but her sympathy and partisanship 
have of late become rather too marked for the preservation 
of peace. Since her talebearing old maid learnt from Blake 
that ‘her ladyship wants so much waiting on that she can’t do 
Miss Etchingham justice,’ Aunt Jane’s bearing is that of the 
benevolent aunt of a Cinderella ill-treated by a stepmother. ‘ Dear 
Elizabeth was always used to this and that,’ she tells Laura 
pointedly, and Laura in consequence no longer considers Aunt 
Jane in need of a champion, and shamefully neglected by every 
member of the family but herself. 

Now write ‘before three suns’ and tell me which is your 
Tennyson poem, and let the letter be a ‘best selected’ letter. 
Those letters that can be read aloud to Laura or carried round 
to Chester Square are nothing very much to me. I like the 
letters from you that I understand, but which, did they fall into 
the enemy’s or the uninitiated’s hands, would provoke the enemy 
or uninitiated to say in irritated accents, ‘ What in the world is all 
this about?’ A letter, not of commerce, should but be possible 
from its sender to its recipient, and should bear the impress of 
both like a gift. 

Farewell, Dickory. ‘Yours in that which no waters can 
quench, no time forget, nor distance wear away,’ 

ELIZABETH. 


P.S.—Blair and Atholl have not been quite themselves, but 
are now convalescent. They send you a message: ‘In thought 
we gently ruffle ourselves against Sir Richard’s hand.’ Trelawney, 
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affection, said, ‘ When I think of Sir Richard I purr involuntarily. 


XXIII. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolecarne, to Miss Elizabeth 
Etchingham, 83 Hans Place. 


My DEAR ELIzaBeTH,—Speak not of garden parties, or rather 
do, for Mrs. Follett is much comforted by your opinion of them. 
Last week she was set upon in intervals of tea and croquet, within 
about half an hour, by six other clergymen’s wives, who wanted to 
know exactly why that excellent young man Mr. Weekes had gone 
away ; likewise Mr. Follett’s opinions on ritual. She gave them 
six different and wildly inconsistent answers, and hopes they will 
be edified when they compare notes. 

We agree pretty well about Tennyson’s latest poems, I think, 
But the one I had in mind is not of that set; it dates from several 
years before. I mean the lines to Virgil written at the request of 
the Mantuans. (Stephen Leagrave must needs write Vergil with 
ané. I will not alter a name fixed in English literature for cen- 
turies, because the true Latin form has turned out to be Vergilius, 
any more than I will write Muhammad for Mahomet or Quran for 
Koran when I am writing English.) There is to my thinking no 
more perfect example of Tennyson’s mature art. A novel and im- 
pressive metrical form, which would alone have gone far to make a 
new poet’s reputation, is the least of its perfections. It is full of 
Virgilian scholarship and exquisite Virgilian echoes, and there are 
lines in it which for pure harmony cannot be surpassed even in 
‘Lycidas.’ This, for example, which I see people are beginning 
to use as a quotation : 

All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word. 
Still more choice, perhaps, is this: 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea, 
And then the delicate conceit of the Italian form brought in at 
the end; something of risk in it, if you will, but such risk as only 
the consummate masters of language know how to take and use: 


I salute thee, Mantovano, 
I that loved thee since my day began, 

Wielder of the stateliest measure 

ever moulded by the lips of man. 


eat of my heart, on hearing this, and not to be outdone in dutiful 
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Just so would Virgil, if called on to celebrate a Greek poet, have 
delighted to play with some rarely sounding Greek name like his 
Actias Orithyia, or close on some fuller half-exotic cadence like 
that of his wonderful line— 


armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona. 


Not that the lines to Virgil are Tennyson’s greatest work, or 
in the strict sense a great poem. But they are a jewel of work- 
manship in a difficult kind, absolute in its kind, and such as 
Tennyson alone, in our time, could have wrought with such a 
combination of high dignity and minute felicity. 

Now and then I wonder why Tennyson did not strive to emu- 
late Virgil and Milton in their use of proper names to ornament 
verse, Perhaps he felt that Milton had done it in English once 
for all. Mr. Swinburne, I suppose, is of the same opinion. He 
knows Victor Hugo’s work intimately, as Tennyson did not; and 
I believe Victor Hugo is the only modern poet who has habitually 
aimed at that sort of effect. It would be unkind to ask Mr. 
Swinburne whether he thinks Victor Hugo succeeded, as unkind 
as to ask us oldish fellows, who were carried off our legs by ‘Songs 
before Sunrise’ a quarter of a century ago, to go back on it now 
and pick out the inequalities. My own feeling, with submission 
to French critics, is that Victor Hugo did not succeed with his 
proper names on the whole. They are imposing only by chance; 
he could not handle them with Virgil’s or Milton’s perfect choice 
and sureness, and sometimes he gives us nothing but a jaw- 
breaking catalogue for the space of two or three couplets. . 
Leconte de Lisle (a poet whom English scholars ought to be 
better acquainted with) occasionally gives signs that he could 
have achieved more in this line if he chose. All this without 
prejudice to maintaining old father Hugo’s fame, in other respects, 
contra mundwum. Have you still that precious, thumbed, be- 
damped, bedusted, pencil-marked, travel-beaten volume of the 
‘ Légende des Siécles,’ in which we read his masterpieces together ? 
I shall never get so much pleasure from the final ne varietur 
edition: the pieces are all shuffled about, as I found the pictures 
at the Louvre, and I can’t lay my hand on an old favourite with- 
out a hunt. But Lord! (I thank Mr. Pepys daily for that 
convenient form of breaking off) to think how few English people 
know that French poetry is a kingdom of itself, and richly worth 
taking the trouble to enter into, Perhaps M. Rostand may be 
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the destined missionary. So many English folk have bought 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ that I suppose a good many must be 
reading it who never read any French verse before. And M. 
Rostand’s verse—leaving it to the French critics to settle the 
precise degree of excellence—is certainly very good. 

Maeterlinck, Maeterlinck, and Maeterlinck! Stephen Leagrave 
has been preaching him to Margaret and me. We feel rebellious. 
There are pretty things, some fine ones, and Maeterlinck has 
doubtless made a manner of his own. But can you believe that 
this modern mysticism will come to more than a curious literary 
phase to be chronicled in the school books of the later twentieth 
century? Real speculative mysticism is lofty and splendid while 
it holds together—and perhaps more of it is true than the formal 
philosophers allow. In decay it is odious. By no means is it 
the case that ‘les morceaux en sont bons. The bits, when it 
breaks up, relapse into disgusting superstition, I have seen 
‘The Secret Rose,’ too; it gives me more pleasure than Maeter- 
linck. And I don’t see why it is not quite as good work. I 
believe, however, that they do these things better in the Fast, 
and I doubt if the clever young men of our day can get into any- 
thing but a backwater by competing with the East or even the 
Catholic Middle Ages. 

Piquet does seem to be connected with the Italian picche— 
which became pique in French, as for us the equivalent spade 
became the suit of spades; but the connexion is none too clear. 
I can only refer you to Cavendish’s historical introduction. 

The enclosed letter from Jem will have some interest for you. 
Iam not sorry about Cynthia. She may appreciate a gentleman 
better after having to suffer a pretentious cad. I add a transla- 
tion of the curse. 

Our brother Charles is off to command his fate, if he can, in 
Dampshire. After this week Iam free for London when you please. 
Let me have your orders accordingly. Margaret is keen on hearing 
some good music; there are not even any musical people here. 
The Folletts would like to be, but have no time to keep it up. 

Your loving brother, 
tICHARD, 


VOL, V.—NO, 29, N.S, 
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XXIV. 
(Enclosed in No, XXIII.) 


From James Etchingham, Silvertoe College, Oxbridge, 
to Sir Richard Etchingham. 


My pear Sir RicnarD,—Our young friend Arthur’s work will 
do, I think. When I was at Eton last week—a mighty pretty 
ride from Oxbridge—Lytewell let me see some composition of his, 
which was really well turned, and showed a good grip of the 
language for his age. 

I have been meeting another young friend of yours at the 
Gainsworthys’, a Miss Leagrave—immature, but pleasing so far as 
she goes, and she seemed disposed to expand. I dare say she was 
hampered by the formal, old-fashioned ways of her well-meaning 
hosts. They bristle with prejudices and find something to be 
shocked at in every new person who makes their acquaintance, 
unless he or she comes to them with some sort of reputation, in 
which case they assume with the most touching simplicity that it 
must be all right. So they tolerate, or more than tolerate, that 
intolerable ass and impostor Biggleswade, whom Aristophanes 
would have called [Marginal note by Sir R. FE. Here follow 
some epithets which, being Greek, you could not read, nor should 
I recommend most of them for your reading if you could. SolI 
have cut off those few lines at the bottom of the page. | 

Pity that such corruptions breed in the sun of learning at 
times. The beast was rather offensively attentive to Miss Lea- 
grave. Iam bound to say for her that she seemed to dislike it 
thoroughly ; her mind is unformed, but I guess her instincts are 
pretty sound. If Mrs. Gainsworthy had been a person of any 
gumption she would have rescued the poor girl. But she smiled 
and looked on fatuously, no doubt supposing that Miss Leagrave 
was much honoured by the conversation of a distinguished author. 
What d d idiots good people can be! 








Blunham and I have been cursing the common dog for the 
last fortnight. Hunter, one of our promising scholars (a history 
man, so I don’t see much of his work myself), was out cycling 
with Blunham, and as they were coming home a big loafing village 
dog turned right across Hunter’s wheel and brought him down 
with a broken collar-bone. Wheeling, like mountaineering, has 
some unavoidable accidents besides the (n+1) avoidable ones. 
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Lucky it was not Blunham, who is in for the Schools this term, 
both for himself and for the College; and it was one of the first 
remarks Hunter made, which does him credit. He is a cheerful 
man, and has been finding amusement, in learning to do as much 
as he can with his left hand. I suggested a trial of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s trick-writing, reversed from right to left, to be read in a 
mirror; and he finds it really comes easier to the left hand that 
way. Blunham and I revisited that village within a few days 
and found the dog as fat and well-liking as could be. He was 
too large to be run over, and seemed not to have minded at all. 
So we could only relieve our feelings and Hunter’s with a curse. 
I got it a little touched up by Shipley one day when we met in 
town; of course he would have done it better. Still, it may 
amuse you and Mr. Follett. 


Incipit excominunicatio canina. 


Maledictus sit canis ille impudentissimus qui scholarem 


— nostrum de rota eversit. 


Maledictus sit cum omnibus malis canibus qui a principio 
mundi maledicti sunt. 

Maledictus sit cum canibus Samaritanis qui carnes reginae 
Iezabel comederunt. 

Maledictus sit cum latratore Anubi et ceteris daemonibus 
cynocephalis quot unquam in Aegypto latraverunt. 

Procul sint ab ipso omnes benedictiones quas boni canes 
meriti sunt in caelo vel terra. 

Minime videat annos Argi, neque cum angelis ambulet sicut 
canis Tobiae. 

Maledictus sit per canes caelestes Sirium et Procyonem et 
Canes Venaticos. 

Maledictus sit in triplici maledictione per Cerberum canem 
infernum et per tria capita eius. 

Maledictus sit coram domina regina et coram comitatu per 
omnes constitutiones de capistris imponendis. 

Maledictus sit etiam per omnia rotabilia quae fecit Dominus, 
per primum mobile firmamenti et per gyrationes eius, per stellas, 
per planetas, et per polum, per solem, per lunam, per terram, 
et per omnium angelorum potentiam qui revolutiones ipsorum 
regunt. 

Maledictus sit in ventorum circulis et in oceani gurgitibus, 
27—2 
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Maledictus sit per rotam motricem universi quae est materia 
et per rotam directricem quae est spiritus et per catenam quae est 
ipsorum harmonia praestabilita. 

Maledictus sit per rotas animalium alatorum quae vidit 
Ezechiel propheta et per eorum volubilitatem in saecula. 

Opprimat eum Fortunae improbae rota et semper in infimam 
sortem deiciat. 

Torqueatur super rotam Ixionis et frangatur sicut rotae cur- 
ruum Pharaonis. 

Maledictus sit in orbe rotundo ac perfecto maledictionum. 
Fiat, fiat. 

Explicit. 

Otherwise the chief news of this ever-being-reformed Uni- 
versity is that we have been without a burning question for two 
whole terms. Yours ever, 

JAMES ETCHINGHAM. 


XXIVa. 
(Enclosed in No, XXIII.) 
Translation. 


Here beginneth the excommunication of the Dog. 

Cursed be this dog of infinite wickedness who upset our scholar 
from his wheel. 

Cursed be he with all evil dogs which have been cursed from 
the beginning of the world. 

Cursed be he with the dogs of Samaria which ate the body of 
queen Jezebel. 

Cursed be he with the barking god Anubis and all other dog- 
headed devils that ever barked in Egypt. 

May all the blessings earned by good dogs in heaven or earth 
be far from him. 

Let him in no wise see the age of Argus, nor walk with angels 
like Tobit’s dog. 

Cursed be he by the heavenly dogs Sirius and Procyon and by 
the Hunting Dogs. 

Cursed be he with a threefold curse by the hell-hound Cerberus 
and his three heads. 

Cursed be he before our Lady the Queen and before the County 
Council by all and every the muzzling orders, 

Cursed be he likewise by all wheeling things which the Lord 
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hath made, by the prime mover of the firmament and his rotation, 
by the stars, the planets, the pole, the sun, the moon, and the 
earth, and by the power of all the angels who govern their revolu- 
tions. 

Cursed be he in cyclones and cursed in whirlpools. 

Cursed be he by the driving wheel of the universe, which is 
matter, and by the steering wheel, which is spirit, and by the 
chain, which is the pre-established harmony thereof. 

Cursed be he for ever by the wheels of the winged living crea- 
tures which Ezekiel the prophet saw and by the swiftness of their 
rolling. 

Let the wheel of Fortune in her wrath crush him and ever 
cast him down to the meanest fate. 

Let him be whirled upon Ixion’s wheel and broken even as the 
wheels of Pharaoh’s chariots. 

Cursed be he in a whole and perfect round of cursing. So 
be it. A true version.—R, E, 
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HIS NEW MITTENS: 


I. 


LitTLE Horace was waiking home from school, brilliantly 
decorated by a pair of new red mittens. A number of boys were 
snow-balling gleefully in a field. They hailed him: ‘Come on, 
Horace; we're having a battle.’ 

Horace was sad. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I can’t; I’ve got to go 
home.’ At noon his mother had admonished him: ‘ Now, Horace, 
you come straight home as soon as school is out—do you hear ? 
And don’t you get them nice new mittens all wet, either—do you 
hear?’ Also his aunt had said: ‘I declare, Emily, it’s a shame, 
the way you allow that child to ruin his things.’ She had meant 
mittens. To his mother Horace had dutifully replied: ‘ Yes’m,’ 
But he now loitered in the vicinity of the group of uproarious 
boys, who were yelling like hawks as the white balls flew. 

Some of them immediately analysed this extraordinary hesi- 
tancy. ‘Hah!’ they paused to scoff, ‘afraid of your new mittens, 
ain’t you?’ Some smaller boys, who. were not yet so wise in 
discerning motives, applauded this attack with unreasonable 
vehemence: ‘ A-fray-ed of his mit-tens! A-fray-ed of his mit- 
tens!’ They sang these lines to cruel and monotonous music, 
which is as old, perhaps, as American childhood, and which it is 
the privilege of the emancipated adult to completely forget. 
‘ A-fray-ed of his mit-tens !’ 

Horace cast a tortured glance toward his playmates, and then 
dropped his eyes to the snow at his feet. Presently he turned to 
the trunk of one of the great maple-trees that lined the kerb. 
He made a pretence of closely examining the rough and virile 
bark. To his mind this familiar street of Whilomville seemed to 
grow dark in the thick shadow of shame. The trees and the 
houses were now palled in purple. 

‘ A-fray-ed of his mit-tens!’ The terrible music had in it a 
meaning from the moonlit war-drums of chanting cannibals. 

At last Horace, with supreme effort, raised his head. ‘’Tain’t 


1 Copyright, 1898, by Stephen Crane in the United States of America, 
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them I care about,’ he said gruffly. ‘I’ve got to go home, 
that’s all.’ 

Whereupon each boy held his left forefinger as if it were 
a pencil, and began to sharpen it derisively with his right fore- 
finger. They came closer, and sang like a trained chorus: ‘ A- 
fray-ed of his mit-tens!’ When he raised his voice to deny the 
charge it was simply lost in the screams of the mob. He was 
alone, fronting all the traditions of boyhood, held before him by 
inexorable representatives. ‘To such a low state had he fallen 
that one lad, a mere baby, outflanked him, and then struck him 
in the cheek with a heavy snow-ball. The act was acclaimed 
with loud jeers. Horace turned to dart at his assailant; but 
there was an immediate demonstration on the other flank, and he 
found himself obliged to keep his face toward the hilarious crew 
of tormentors. The baby retreated in safety to the rear of the 
crowd, where he was received with fulsome compliments upon his 
daring. Horace retreated slowly up the walk. He continually 
tried to make them heed him, but the only sound was the chant, 
‘ A-fray-ed of his mit-tens!’ On this desperate withdrawal the 
beset and haggard boy suffered more than is the common lot of man. 

Being a boy himself, he did not understand boys at all. He 
had, of course, the dismal conviction that they were going to dog 
him to his grave. But, near the corner of the field, they suddenly 
seemed to forget all about it. Indeed, they possessed only the 
malevolence of so many flitter-headed sparrows. The interest 
had swung capriciously to some other matter. In a moment they 
were off in the field again, carousing amid the snow. Some 
authoritative boy had probably said, ‘ Aw, come on.’ 

As the pursuit ceased, Horace ceased his retreat. He spent 
some time in what was evidently an attempt to adjust his self- 
respect, and then he began to wander furtively down toward the 
group. He, too, had undergone an important change. Perhaps 
his sharp agony was only as durable as the malevolence of the 
others. In this boyish life obedience to some unformulated creed 
of manners was enforced with capricious but merciless rigour. 
However, they were, after all, his comrades, his friends. 

They did not heed his return, They were engaged in an 
altercation. It had evidently been planned that this battle was 
between Indians and soldiers. The smaller and weaker boys had 
been induced to appear as Indians in the initial skirmish, but 
they were now very sick of it, and were reluctantly but steadfastly 
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affirming their desire for a change of caste. The larger boys had 
all won great distinction, devastating Indians materially, and 
they wished the war to go on as planned. They explained 
vociferously that it was proper for the soldiers always to thrash 
the Indians. The little boys did not pretend to deny the truth 
of this agreement; they confined themselves to the simple state- 
ment that, in that case, they wished to be soldiers. Each little 
boy willingly appealed to the others to remain Indians ; but, as 
for himself, he reiterated his desire to enlist as a soldier. The 
larger boys were in despair over this dearth of enthusiasm in the 
small Indians. They alternately wheedled and bullied, but they 
could not persuade the little boys, who were really suffering 
dreadful humiliation rather than submit to another onslaught 
of soldiers. They were called all the baby-names that had the 
power of stinging deep into their pride, but they remained firm, 

Then a formidable lad, a leader of reputation, one who could 
whip many boys that wore long trousers, suddenly blew out his 
cheeks and shouted, ‘ Well, all right then. Ill be an Indian 
myself, now.’ The little boys greeted with cheers this addition 
to their wearied ranks, and seemed then content. But matters 
were not mended in the least, because all of the personal following 
of the formidable lad, with the addition of every outsider, spon- 
taneously forsook the flag and declared themselves Indians, 
There were now no soldiers. The Indians had carried everything 
unanimously. The formidable lad used his influence, but his 
influence could not shake the loyalty of his friends, who refused 
to fight under any colours but his. 

Plainly there was nothing for it but to coerce the little ones. 
The formidable lad again became a soldier, and then graciously 
permitted to join him all the real fighting strength of the crowd, 
leaving behind a most forlorn band of little Indians. Then the 
soldiers attacked the Indians, exhorting them to opposition at the 
same time. 

The Indians at first adopted a policy of hurried surrender, but 
this had no success as none of the surrenders were accepted. 
They then turned to flee, bawling out protests. The ferocious 
soldiers pursued them amid shouts. The battle widened, develop- 
ing all manner of marvellous detail. 

Horace had turned toward home several times, but as a matter 
of fact this scene held him in a spell. It was fascinating beyond 
anything which the grown man understands. He had always in 
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the back of his head a sense of guilt, even a sense of impending 
punishment for disobedience, but they could not weigh with the 
delirium of this snow battle. 


IT. 


One of the raiding soldiers, espying Horace, called out in 
passing, ‘ A-fray-ed of his mit-tens.’ Horace flinched at this 
renewal, and the other lad paused to taunt him again. Horace 
scooped some snow, moulded it into a ball, and flung it at the 
other. ‘Ho,’ cried the boy, ‘ you’re an Indian, are you? Hey, 
fellers, here’s an Indian that ain’t been killed yet.’ He and Horace 
engaged in a duel in which both were in such haste to mould 
snow-balls that they had little time for aiming. 

Horace once struck his opponent squarely in the chest. 
‘Hey,’ he shouted, ‘ you’re dead. You can’t fight any more, Pete. 
I killed you. You're dead.’ 

The other boy flushed red, but he continued frantically to 
make ammunition. ‘ You never touched me,’ he retorted glower- 
ing. ‘You never touched me. Where now?’ headded defiantly. 
‘Where'd you hit me?’ 

‘On the coat! Right on your breast. You can’t fight any 
more. You're dead.’ 

‘You never !’ 

‘I did, too. Hey, fellers, ain’t he dead? I hit ’em square.’ 

‘He never!’ 

Nobody had seen the affair, but some of the boys took sides in 
absolute accordance with their friendship for one of the concerned 
parties. Horace’s opponent went about contending, ‘He never 
touched me. He never came near me. He never came near me.’ 

The formidable leader now came forward and accosted Horace. 
‘What was you? An Indian? Well, then, you’re dead—that’s 
all, He hit you. I saw him.’ 

‘Me?’ shrieked Horace. ‘ He never came within a mile of me!’ 

At that moment he heard his name called in a certain familiar 
tone of two notes, with the last note shrill and prolonged. He looked 
toward the sidewalk and saw his mother standing in her widow's 
weeds, with two brown paper parcels under her arm. A silence 
had fallen upon all the boys. Horace moved slowly toward his 
mother. She did not seem to note his approach ; she was gazing 
austerely off through the naked branches of the maples where two 
crimson sunset bars lay on the deep blue sky. 

27—5 
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At a distance of ten paces Horace made a desperate venture, 
‘Oh, ma,’ he whined, ‘ can’t I stay out for a while ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered solemnly ; ‘ you come with me.’ Horace 
knew that profile—it was the inexorable profile. But he continued 
to plead, because it was not beyond his mind that a great show of 
suffering now might diminish his suffering later. 

He did not dare look back at his playmates. It was already a 
public scandal that he could not stay out as late as other boys and 
he could imagine his standing now that he had been again dragged 
off by his mother in sight of the whole world. He was a pro- 
foundly miserable human being. 

Aunt Martha opened the door for them. Light streamed 
about her straight skirt. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘so you found him on 
the road, eh? Well, I declare! It was about time!’ 

Horace slunk into the kitchen. The stove, spraddling out on 
its four iron legs, was gently humming. Aunt Martha had 
evidently just lighted the lamp, for she went to it and began to 
twist the wick experimentally. 

‘Now,’ said the mother, ‘let’s see them mittens.’ 

Horace’s chin sank. The aspiration of the criminal, the 
passionate desire for an asylum from retribution, from justice, was 
aflame in his heart. ‘I—I don’t—don’t know where they are,’ 
he gasped finally as he passed his hands over his pockets. 

‘Horace,’ intoned his mother, ‘ you are telling mea story !’ 

‘’Tain’t a story,’ he answered just above his breath. He 
looked like a sheep-stealer. His mother held him by the arm and 
began to search his pockets. Almost at once she was able to 
bring forth a pair of very wet mittens. ‘Well, I declare,’ cried 
Aunt Martha. The two women went close to the lamp and 
minutely examined the mittens, turning them over and over. 
Afterward, when Horace looked up, his mother’s sad-lined, homely 
face was turned toward him. He burst into tears. 

His mother drew a chair near the stove. ‘ Just you sit there, 
now, until I tell you to git off.’ He sidled meekly into the chair. 
His mother and his aunt went briskly about the business of pre- 
paring supper. They did not display a knowledge of his existence ; 
they carried an effect of oblivion so far that they even did not 
speak to each other. Presently, they went into the dining and 
living room ; Horace could hear the dishes rattling. His aunt 
Martha brought a plate of food, placed it near him, and went away 
without a word. 
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Horace instantly decided that he would not touch a morsel of 
the food. He had often used this ruse in dealing with his 
mother. He did not know why it brought her to terms, but 
certainly it sometimes did. 

The mother looked up when the aunt returned to the other 
room. ‘Is he eatin’ his supper?’ she asked. 

The maiden aunt, fortified in ignorance, gazed with pity and 
contempt upon this interest. ‘Well, now, Emily, how do I 
know?’ she queried. ‘Was I goin’ to stand over ’im? Of all 
the worryin’ you doabout that child ! it’s a shame the way you're 
bringin’ up that child.’ 

‘Well, he ought to eat something. It won’t do for him to go 
without eatin,’ the mother retorted weakly. 

Aunt Martha, profoundly scorning the policy of concession 
which these words meant, uttered a long contemptuous sigh. 


TIT. 


Alone in the kitchen, Horace stared with sombre eyes at the 
plate of food. For a long time he betrayed no sign of yielding. 
His mood was adamantine. He was resolved not to sell his ven- 
geance for bread, cold ham, and a pickle, and yet it must be known 
that the sight of them affected him powerfully. The pickle in 
particular, was notable for its seductive charm. He surveyed it 
darkly. 

But at last unable to longer endure his state, his attitude in 
the presence of the pickle, he put out an inquisitive finger and 
touched it, and it was cool and green and plump. Then a full 
conception of the cruel woe of his situation swept upon him sud- 
denly and his eyes filled with tears which began to move down his 
cheeks. He sniffled. His heart was black with hatred. He 
painted in his mind scenes of deadly retribution. His mother 
would be taught that he was not one to endure persecution 
meekly, without raising an arm in his defence. And so his 
dreams were of a slaughter of feelings, and, near the end of them, 
his mother was pictured as coming, bowed with pain, to his feet. 
Weeping, she implored his charity. Would he forgive her? No; 
his once tender heart had been turned to stone by her injustice. 
He could not forgive her. She must pay the inexorable penalty. 

The first item in this horrible plan was the refusal of the 
food. This he knew by experience would work havoc in his 
mother’s heart. And so he grimly waited. 
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But suddenly it occurred to him that the first part of his re- 
venge was in danger of failing. The thought struck him that his 
mother might not capitulate in the usual way. According to his 
recollection, the time was more than due when she should come 
in, worried, sadly affectionate, and ask him if he was ill. It had 
then been his custom to hint in a resigned voice that he was the 
victim of secret disease, but that he preferred to suffer in silence 
and alone. If she was obdurate in her anxiety, he always asked 
her in a gloomy, low voice to go away and leave him to suffer in 
silence and alone in the darkness without food. He had known 
this manceuvring to result in pie. 

But what was the meaning of the long pause and the stillness ? 
Had his old and valued ruse betrayed him? As the truth sank 
into his mind, he supremely loathed life, the world, his mother. 
Her heart was beating back the besiegers ; he was a defeated child. 

He wept for a time before deciding upon the final stroke. He 
would run away. In a remote corner of the world he would 
become some sort of bloody-handed person driven to a life of crime 
by the barbarity of his mother. She should never know his fate. 
He would torture her for years with doubts and doubts and drive 
her implacably to a repentant grave. Nor would his Aunt 
Martha escape. Some day, a century hence, when his mother was 
dead, he would write to his Aunt Martha and point out her part 
in the blighting of his life. For one blow against him now, he 
would in time deal back a thousand ; aye, ten thousand. 

He arose and took his coat and cap. As he moved stealthily 
toward the door he cast a glance backward at the pickle. He was 
tempted to take it, but he knew if he left the plate inviolate, his 
mother would feel even worse. 

A blue snow was falling. People bowed forward were moving 
briskly along the walks. The electric lamps hummed amid 
showers of flakes. As Horace emerged from the kitchen a shrill 
squall drove the flakes around the corner of the house. He 
cowered away from it, and its violence illumed his mind 
vaguely in new directions. He deliberated upon a choice of 
remote corners of the globe. He found that he had no plans 
which were definite enough in a geographical way, but without 
much loss of time he decided upon California. He moved briskly 
as far as his mother’s front gate on the road to California. He 
was off at last. His success was a trifle dreadful; his throat 


choked. 
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But at the gate he paused. He did not know if his journey 
to California would be shorter if he went down Niagara Avenue, 
or off through Hogan Street. As the storm was very cold, and 
the point was very important, he decided to withdraw for reflec- 
tion to the wood-shed. He entered the dark shanty and took 
seat upon the old chopping-block, upon which he was supposed to 
perform for a few minutes every afternoon when he returned from 
school. ‘The wind screamed and shouted at the loose boards, and 
there was a rift of snow on the floor to leeward of a crack. 

Here the idea of starting for California on such a night 
departed from his mind, leaving him ruminating miserably upon 
his martyrdom. He saw nothing for it but to sleep all night in 
the wood-shed and start for California in the morning, bright and 
early. Thinking of his bed, he kicked over the floor and found 
that the innumerable chips were all frozen tightly, bedded in ice. 

Later, he viewed with joy some signs of excitement in the 
house. The flare of a lamp moved rapidly from window to window. 
Then the kitchen door slammed loudly and a shawled figure sped 
toward the gate. At last he was making them feel his power. 
The shivering child’s face was lit with saturnine glee as in the 
darkness of the wood-shed he gloated over the evidences of con- 
sternation in his home. ‘The shawled figure had been his Aunt 
Martha dashing with the alarm to the neighbours. 

The cold of the wood-shed was tormenting him. He endured 
it only because of the terror he was causing. But then, it occurred 
to him that if they instituted a search for him they would pro- 
bably examine the wood-shed. He knew that it would not be 
manful to be caught so soon. He was not positive now that he 
was going to remain away for ever, but at any rate, he was bound 
to inflict some more damage before allowing himself to be cap- 
tured. If he merely succeeded in making his mother angry, she 
would thrash him on sight. He must prolong the time in order 
to be safe. If he held out properly, he was sure of a welcome of 
love, even though he should drip with crimes. 

Evidently the storm had increased, for when he went out, it 
swung him violently with its rough and merciless strength. 
Panting, stung, half-blinded with the driving flakes, he was now 
a waif, exiled, friendless, and poor. With a bursting heart, he 
thought of his home and his mother. To his forlorn vision they 
were as far away as Heaven, 
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IV. 


Horace was undergoing changes of feeling so rapidly, that he 
was merely moved hither and then thither like a kite. He was 
now aghast at the merciless ferocity of his mother. It was she 
who had thrust him into this wild storm, and she was perfectly 
indifferent to his fate, perfectly indifferent. The forlorn wanderer 
could no longer weep. The strong sobs caught at his throat, 
making his breath to come in short quick sniffles. All in him was 
conquered save the enigmatical childish ideal of form and manner. 
This principle still held out and it was the only thing between 
him and submission. When hesurrendered, he must surrender in 
a way that deferred to the undefined code. He longed simply to 
go to the kitchen and stumble in, but his unfathomable sense of 
fitness forbade him. 

Presently he found himself at the head of Niagara Avenue, 
staring through the snow into the blazing windows of Stickney’s 
butcher-shop. Stickney was the family butcher, not so much 
because of a superiority to other Whilomville butchers, as because 
he lived next door, and had been an intimate friend of the father 
of Horace. Rows of glowing pigs hung head downward back of 
the tables which bore huge pieces of red beef. Clumps of attenu- 
ated turkey were suspended here and there. Stickney, hale and 
smiling, was bantering with a woman in a cloak, who, with a 
monster basket on her arm, was bickering for eight cents. worth of 
something. Horace watched them through a crusted pane. 
When the woman came out and passed him, he went towards the 
door. He touched the latch with his finger, but withdrew again 
suddenly to the side-walk. Inside Stickney was whistling cheerily 
and assorting his knives. 

Finally, Horace went desperately forward, opened the door, 
and entered the shop. His head hung low. Stickney stopped 
whistling. ‘Hello, young man!’ he cried. ‘What brings you 
here ?’ 

Horace halted, but said nothing. He swung one foot to and 
fro over the sawdust floor. 

Stickney had placed his two fat hands palms downward and 
wide apart on the table, in the attitude of a butcher facing a 
customer, but now he straightened. ‘Here,’ he said. ‘What’s 
wrong? What’s wrong, kid ?’ 

‘Nothin’, answered Horace huskily. He laboured for a 
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moment with something in his throat, and afterwards added, 
‘On’y—I’ve—I’ve run away, and ? 

‘Run away ?’ shouted Stickney. ‘ Run away from what? Who?’ 

‘From—from home,’ answered Horace. ‘I don’t like it there 
any more. I——.’ He had arranged an oration to win the sym- 
pathy of the butcher ; he had prepared a table setting forth the 
merits of his case in the most logical fashion, but it was as if the 
wind had been knocked out of his mind. ‘I’ve runaway. I : 

Stickney reached an enormous hand over the array of beef and 
firmly grappled the emigrant. Then he swung himself to Horace’s 
side. His face was stretched with laughter, and he playfully 
shook his prisoner. ‘Come—come—come. What dashed non- 
sense is this? Runaway, hey? Run away?’ Whereupon the 
child’s long-tried spirit found vent in howls. 

‘Come, come,’ said Stickney busily. ‘Never mind, now, 
never mind. You just come along with me. It'll be all right. 
Tl fix it. Never you mind.’ 

Five minutes later the butcher, with a great ulster over his 
apron, was leading the boy homeward. 

At the very threshold Horace raised his last flag of pride. 
‘No—no,’ he sobbed. ‘Idon’t want to. I don’t want to go in 
there.’ He braced his foot against the step, and made a very re- 
spectable resistance. 

‘Now, Horace,’ cried the butcher. He thrust open the door 
with a bang. ‘Hello, there!’ Across the dark kitchen the door 
to the living room opened, and Aunt Martha appeared. ‘ You've 
found him,’ she screamed. 

‘We've come to make a call,’ roared the butcher. 

At the entrance to the living room a silence fell upon them 
all. Upon a couch Horace saw his mother lying limp, pale as 
death, her eyes gleaming with pain. There was an electric pause 
before she swung a waxen hand toward Horace. ‘ My child,’ she 
murmured tremulously. 

Whereupon the sinister person addressed, with a prolonged 
wail of grief and joy, ran to her with speed. ‘Mama! Mama! 
Oh, mama!’ She was not able to speak in a known tongue as 
she folded him in her weak arms. 

Aunt Martha turned defiantly upon the butcher because her 
face betrayed her. She was crying. She made a gesture half 
military, half feminine. ‘Won't you have a glass of our roo-beer, 
Mr, Stickney ? We make it ourselves.’ 
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SOME MEMORIES OF KENSINGTON PALACE. 


‘ Where Kensington, high o’er the neighb’ring lands, 
’*Midst greens and sweets, a regal fabrick stands.’—TICKELL, 


THE charming atmosphere of the eighteenth century still hangs 
over Kensington Palace, and, in spite of the encroachments of 
London on every side, it has remained undisfigured in a peaceful 
oasis where the noises of the streets do not reach the ears. The 
modern traveller, as he stands in the courtyard and looks round at 
the red-brick walls, the heavy white cornices under the eaves, 
and the grey slate roofs, may picture to himself King William 
and Queen Mary in their state coach rolling up to the door, sur- 
rounded by a clattering escort of Dutch Guards in blue uniforms, 
whose presence was so offensive to English subjects; he may 
imagine Queen Anne and the Prince of Denmark directing the 
formal plantations of Messieurs London and Wise, their celebrated 
gardeners; and, later, King George the Second and Queen 
Caroline walking with their numerous attendants in the shady 
alleys which diverge from the front of the Palace. 

No building in London is more connected with memories of 
the Court and the politics of the early part of last century. 

Kensington Palace owes its origin to King William the Third’s 
asthma, which was aggravated by the smoky atmosphere of London 
and rendered life at Whitehall a burden to him. Hampton Court 
was too far for Ministers to travel up and down for Councils ; and, 
in 1689, William completed the purchase for 20,0001. of the Earl 
of Nottingham’s house at Kensington, and determined to build 
there a palace which would be conveniently near London for 
Councils, yet sufficiently rural to be out of the smoke. Both 
William and Mary had a passion for building and gardening, and 
the improvement of Kensington Palace and its surroundings was, 
for a while, the chief occupation of their minds. The estate 
round the house consisted of some twenty-five acres ; and Evelyn, 
who inspected the spot in the month of February following the 
purchase, wrote in his diary: ‘I went to Kensington, which King 
William had bought of Lord Nottingham and altered, but was 
yet a patched building; but with the gardens, however, it is a 
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very neat villa, having to it the park and a straight new way 
through this park.’ At that time a large gravel-pit occupied the 
ground between the north of the Palace and the Bayswater Road ; 
the Round Pond and the Serpentine did not exist. The straight 
carriage drive which Evelyn mentions led from the Palace into 
London, and used to be lighted with lanterns on dark nights when 
the Court was at Kensington. No sooner had William completed 
his purchase than he was obliged to leave for Ireland and take the 
field against James the Second, Mary remained in England and 
spent her time between Whitehall and Kensington, urging on the 
bricklayers and painters ; for William had set his heart upon find- 
ing the Palace ready to receive him in the autumn. The progress 
of the works may be traced in her letters to her husband, which 
were found, after his death, carefully preserved in his room in 
Kensington Palace. Sir Christopher Wren was the architect, and 
one Nicholas Hawksmoor, a disciple of the great man, held the 
place of clerk of the works, and superintended subsequent additions 
under Anne and George the First. Mary’s letters are a strange 
combination of love and politics, mixed with the usual troubles of 
those who have to do with bricklayers and builders. In one she 
deplores their slowness, and tells William how his room smells of 
paint, for which she will ask pardon when she seeshim. In another 
letter she writes: ‘I writ you word in my last how I thought you 
might shift at Kensington without my chamber; but I have thought 
since to set a bed (which is already ordered) in the Council 
Chamber; and that I can dress me in Lord Portland’s and use 
his closet. M. Neinburg is gone to get other rooms for him ; thus, 
I think, we may shift for a fortnight, in which time I hope my 
own will be ready; they promise it sooner.’ 

In spite of Mary’s fears, the work was done before William 
returned from his Irish campaign, and she amused herself with 
some concerts, at which her favourite poet, D’Urfey, had the 
honour of singing some of his anti-Jacobite compositions. William 
arrived at Kensington in September, and there the Court settled 
for the remainder of the autumn. 

A serious fire broke out soon after in the newly finished 
Palace, and the King and Queen had a narrow escape of being 
burnt in their beds. William, who was suddenly awakened by 
the roar of the flames, rushed out of his room calling for his 
sword, thinking a Jacobite mob had attacked the Palace. 

Under William and Mary many Councils were held in Ken- 
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sington Palace, at which William planned his campaigns against 
James the Second and Louis the Fourteenth, Here the King held 
his Levees and the Queen her Drawing-rooms. Hither came Lord 
Marlborough to receive an audience of thanks after his victories 
in Ireland, and Ambassadors were received from foreign Courts 
before making their public entries into London. William was 
only once more than four months in England, and during his 
absences Mary used to preside at Kensington at the Council-table, 
round which sat the ‘junto of nine kings.’ 

There were many complaints from courtiers and Ministers of 
the inconvenience and danger of travelling from London to 
Kensington. Under George the First, the chaplain, Richard 
Bently, was afraid to go home to St. James’s, where he lived, after 
evening prayers at Kensington, as the road was unsafe from the 
footpads and highwaymen. Under George the Second, Lord 
Hervey writes terrible accounts of the badness of the road to town. 
Within the memory of Mr. Thomas Walker, who published ‘The 
Original,’ and died in 1836, the road to London was so dangerous 
that on Sunday evenings a bell used to be rung to summon 
people together that they might set out in parties numerous 
enough to ensure mutual protection on the way home to town. 

It was at a Drawing-room at Kensington Palace that the 
quarrel between Queen Mary and her sister Princess Anne (over 
the dismissal of Lady Marlborough, which the Queen had com- 
manded) became plain to the world; and Lady Marlborough has 
described the scene when the Princess made her Majesty all the 
professions imaginable, to which the Queen remained as insensible 
as a statue. 

Meantime, the young Duke of Gloucester, Anne’s child and 
heir presumptive to the Throne, was living at his nursery-palace, 
Campden House, whence he was often taken to wait upon the 
Queen at Kensington Palace. He was a wretched little hydro- 
cephalous infant, who could scarcely walk at four years, and was 
never destined to live. But both William and Mary seem to 
have encouraged his visits, and found diversion in his conversation. 
His great interest was the workmen who were still decorating the 
interior of the Palace. Mary gave him a box of tools which cost 201., 
as the Gazette of the day pompously announces. One day, just 
before the campaign of 1694, the little Duke had a great field-day 
in the gardens of Kensington Palace, and William inspected a 
troop of urchins, dressed in uniforms, and called the Duke’s Body- 
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guard. The Duke promised the assistance of himself and this 
regiment for the next Flemish war ; then, turning to the Queen, 
he suddenly asked why his mother had been deprived of her 
Guards. William hastily presented the drummer of the troop 
with two guineas, and the loudness of his music prevented any 
more awkward questions being asked. 

At Kensington Palace, on December 28, 1694, Queen Mary died 
in the sixth year of her reign and the thirty-third of her life. The 
yoom in which she breathed her last is still preserved ; a small, 
square, gloomy, unfurnished apartment, with panelled walls and 
windows looking out on the courtyard. Here, when she felt the 
gravity of her illness, she sat up all one December night burning 
letters and documents on which she did not wish posterity to 
pass judgment. Towards morning she ended by writing a letter 
to her husband on the subject of Elizabeth Villiers, her rival in 
love, which she endorsed: ‘Not to be delivered excepting in 
case of my death,’ and placed in an ebony cabinet. Next day her 
illness, which had been called measles, was pronounced small-pox, 
and the doctors soon gave up all hope. William, usually so cold 
and stiff, had his camp-bed brought into the sick-room and never 
left his wife. Messengers from Berkeley House, where Princess 
Anne was living, came to effect a peace but were not admitted, 
and the sisters died unreconciled. William’s grief was so great 
that he swooned repeatedly, and the attendants thought he would 
die first. The moment the breath was out of Mary’s body, the 
Lord Chancellor broke the Great Seal, and the Jacobite spies, who 
were lurking round the Palace, started with all speed from 
Kensington to the Court of St. Germains. 

William refused to leave the Palace after Mary’s death, and 
became more attached to Kensington than before. Here Lord 
Somers found him sitting in his closet, absorbed in an agony of 
grief more acute than could have been expected from his disposi- 
tion, and obtained leave to arrange a meeting of reconciliation 
between him and Princess Anne. In the empty hall of the 
Palace, Queen Anne’s sedan-chair still stands, and it may be the 
same one in which she was carried upstairs into the Presence 
Chamber at this memorable interview. 

In the lonely state apartments King William passed much of 
his widowerhood, becoming daily more gloomy and silent, more 
given to drinking Dutch spirits in his solitary hours, finding no 
company congenial but that of his Dutch followers, and thrashing 
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his Dutch servants if they neglected his orders. Yet he had his 
moments of good humour, and Horace Walpole recalls the story 
how little Lord Buckhurst, aged four, knocked at the door of his 
private closet and invited the King to be a horse to his coach; 
and how the King dragged the toy carriage up and down the long 
gallery at Kensington till the child was satisfied. 

At Kensington Palace, William was often visited by Peter the 
Great, who spent three months of the year 1698 in London. The 
Hero of Nassau and the Czar of Muscovy found each other excel- 
lent company, and spent many an evening over their gin and clay 
pipes. The Russian, we are told, thought the King’s liquor more 
palatable when he flavoured it with a liberal addition of pepper. 
Over the chimneypiece in the gallery there is a large dial, 
painted with a map of the British Isles and the points of the 
compass, on which a hand, like that of a clock, shows the shiftings 
of the wind. With this ingenious device the nautical mind of 
Peter was more delighted than with all the pictures and objects 
of art which filled the state apartments. The barbarian was so 
averse to crowds and the curiosity of the mob, that he generally 
drove out to Kensington in a hackney coach and was admitted by 
the back door to the King’s private apartments. On Princess 
Anne’s birthday a great ball was given at the Palace, and Peter 
only consented to be present if he might hide himself in a closet 
and peep out through a chink at the dancers and the gay scene. 

After William’s horse had tripped over the molehill at 
Hampton Court and broken his rider’s collar-bone, the King 
insisted on going to Kensington, and arrived at the Palace in 
great pain from the jolting of the carriage. Some days later he 
got better and walked for exercise in the same long gallery where 
he had played with Lord Buckhurst. Feeling tired, he went to 
sleep on a couch near one of the windows which look over 
Kensington Gardens, and woke chilled and shivering. Lord 
Jersey sent messages to Princess Anne at St. James’s that the 
King’s breath grew shorter every half-hour. Anne sent in return, 
entreating to see the King in his bedroom; and the Prince of 
Denmark made great efforts, in vain, to obtain admission, The 
King cared to see no one but his Dutch friends, Bentinck, Lord 
Portland, and Keppel, Lord Albemarle. The latter in his travel- 
ling boots, fresh from a journey to Holland, hastened to the 
King’s bedside, and was rewarded with 20,000 guineas which 
William kept in the writing-desk. 
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‘Je tire vers ma fin’ were the King’s last words; and on 
Sunday morning, March 8, 1702, just as the Palace clock struck 
eight, he expired in the arms of Sewel, the page, who was sup- 
porting his pillow. Many courtiers hurried in to London from 
Kensington Palace to announce to Queen Anne her accession, and 
‘the little gentleman in black velvet’ became the favourite toast 
of the supporters of the house of Stuart. 

The body of King William was at once removed from 
Kensington Palace to Westminster, and there was much murmur- 
ing among the Dutch household when Anne and her consort came 
and took immediate possession of the royal apartments. The 
room where the King died was, however, for many years of the 
eighteenth century left in the same state as when he breathed 
his last, and the funeral procession started from Kensington 
Palace as though the royal corpse had been there. 

Queen Anne at once devoted her attention to improving and 
enlarging the gardens of the Palace. A hundred gardeners were 
employed in transforming the gravel-pits. And Addison wrote 
that it must have been a fine genius for gardening that could 
have thought of forming such an unsightly hollow into so 
beautiful an area. The charming orangery, designed by Wren, 
which till recently stood neglected and disfigured to the north- 
east of the Palace, was built, and Defoe wrote how, after the 
(Jueen had built her greenhouse at Kensington Palace, she was 
pleased to make it her summer supper-room. The gloom which 
had hung heavy during William’s last years was swept away, and 
balls and concerts, illuminations and garden fétes took its place. 
The populace was admitted to gaze from a distance at the genteel 
crowds which moved through the gardens in brocaded robes, hoops, 
fly-caps, and fans. 

Queen Anne usually left St. James’s Palace for Kensington 
soon after the Easter recess for occasional breathings of fresh air, 
and settled there in April or May, according to the weather. 
After the summer prorogation of Parliament she left for Windsor 
and Hampton Court, and returned to Kensington Palace for a 
couple of months when Parliament met again in October. 

Abigail Hill has recorded the daily Palace routine at Ken- 
sington, The Bedchamber Woman came into waiting in the 
morning before the Queen’s prayers, and before her Majesty rose. 
If any Lady of the Bedchamber was present, the Bedchamber 
Woman handed her the Queen’s linen and the Lady put it on her 
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Majesty. When the Queen washed her hands, her Page of the 
Back Stairs brought a basin and ewer, which the Bedchamber 
Woman placed before the Queen, knelt on the other side of the 
table and poured the water over the royal hands, and afterwards 
pulled on the Queen’s gloves, which her Majesty often could not 
do owing to her infirmity of gout. The page was called back to 
put on the Queen’s shoes. The royal dinner-hour was three, and 
both the Queen and Prince George showed no little uneasiness if 
Ministers of State intruded at that time. Six o’clock was the 
usual hour for Councils. The Queen ate a heavy supper after- 
wards, and in the privacy of her bedroom the Bedchamber Woman 
used to bring the cup of chocolate which she always drank before 
getting into bed. Queen Anne never read, says the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and in early life cards were her sole interest. 

The peace of the Palace was sadly disturbed, at this time, by 
the jealousies of the Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Masham. 
‘Having heard accidentally,’ the Duchess wrote, ‘in conversation 
with my friends in how great state Mrs. Masham received her 
company at Kensington, by the description that was made of her 
chambers, I had a great suspicion upon me that she had made use 
of part of my lodgings, which were what the Queen had given me 
and furnished for me soon after her coming to the Crown, and had 
particularly expressed to me that they were the same suite that 
my Lord Albemarle, King William’s Dutch favourite, had in his 
reign.’ However, to know the truth of the matter she went to 
Kensington and complained to her Majesty. The Queen only 
answered, ‘Masham has none of your rooms.’ She repeated this 
so often, and was so positive in it, that the Duchess began to 
believe that there was some mistake. This was but the beginning 
of the most terrific Palace squabbles, the truth being that some 
alteration had been made by the Queen in the apartments; for 
Prince George was dying of gout and asthma, and had been moved 
down to the ground-floor, from which it was easy for him to reach 
the garden, The sick-room of the Prince was repeatedly invaded 
by the furious Duchess, and became the scene of the most violent 
disputes with her royal mistress. 

Kensington Palace, in October 1708, was saddened by the 
Prince’s death and there was an armistice in the Palace warfare. 
The Queen’s grief was great, and she left Kensington for a time, 
Three months later the faithful Houses of Parliament were im- 
portuning her with petitions to marry again, 
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It was at Kensington Palace, one Sunday in April 1710, that 
the imperious Duchess had her last interview with the Queen over 
whom she had ruled and tyrannised for thirty years. The affec- 
tionate Mrs. Morley and the adoring Mrs. Freeman had long 
dropped those endearing terms and relapsed into a furious paper- 
warfare. The Duchess followed her last letter to Kensington, in 
order that there might be no answer written, and stationed herself 
outside the Queen’s apartments on the window-seat of the back 
stairs, where she sat like a Scotch lady waiting for an answer to a 
petition. The Queen was alone and writing when the Duchess 
was admitted. In reply to the expostulations of her visitor, the 
Queen reiterated that whatever she had to say she might write. 
Later, finding it impossible to stem the torrent of words, she 
threatened to leave the room. In a former stormy interview, the 
Duchess had set her back against the door and told her Sovereign 
that she should stay and hear all she chose to say! This time 
she retired sobbing into the gallery, saying she was sure her 
Majesty would suffer for her inhumanity. ‘That will be to 
myself,’ replied Queen Anne. So ended the last conversation of 
these two celebrated women, and Mrs, Masham henceforth ruled 
supreme. 

In the autumn of 1713, Anne’s health had begun to fail, and 
in the May following she moved from Windsor to Kensington 
Palace. Her last weeks there were made uneasy by the dread 
lest her brother, the Pretender, should land in England, or George 
of Hanover come over to her Court to claim a place as her 
heir. 

In June news reached Kensington that Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover, was dead. Party factions were raging, and the Queen 
was kept sitting at Council till she fainted at two in the morning. 
Two Councils had been interrupted by the illness of the Queen, 
and the third was fixed for the evening of Thursday, July 29. 
Mrs. Danvers, a lady of the Household, came into the Presence 
Chamber at Kensington Palace and found the Queen standing 
waiting alone and staring at the clock. Silence was only broken 
by the ticking, and Mrs. Danvers inquired whether her Majesty 
saw anything unusual there in the clock. The Queen turned, and 
Mrs. Danvers saw death in the look. 

Help was called in, and the Queen put to bed delirious and 
murmuring about ‘ the Pretender her poor brother.’ The Queen’s 
illness was kept a secret in the Palace, and after being: bled she 
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seemed somewhat recovered. ‘The Duke of Shrewsbury was brought 
to her bedside to receive the White Staff of Lord Treasurer. The 
Queen put it into his hands, saying, ‘For God’s sake use it for 
the good of my people !’ 

On the Saturday it was known that she was dying. The 
Privy Council had assembled in the royal bedroom; whilst, in 
another apartment of the Palace, an excited conclave of Jacobite 
courtiers were discussing the situation with Lady Masham; and 
Dr. Atterbury, the Bishop of Rochester, was proposing to go out 
at once and proclaim the Chevalier at Charing Cross. Dr. Mead, 
the Whig physician, declared that the Queen’s end was at hand, 
and the Council despatched a messenger to Hanover. Queen 
Anne drew her last breath between seven and eight on 
August 1, 1714, and, like her predecessor, she died on a Sunday 
morning. 

The night that the Queen died, Colonel Scott of Brotherstown 
was in command of the guard at Kensington Palace. He went 
to Dr. Arbuthnot, one of the Queen’s physicians, and desired the 
doctor to tell him whenever the Queen was dead, but the doctor 
told him that he durst not; upon which the Colonel desired the 
doctor to let him know by the sign of putting to the window a 
white handkerchief; to which the doctor agreed. As soon as the 
Queen was dead Doctor Arbuthnot gave the sign; upon which the 
Colonel hastened to the Earl Marshal’s house, woke him from his 
bed, and in vain desired him to rise immediately and proclaim 
James Stuart king, as the Queen, his sister, was dead, which none 
out of Kensington Palace knew but him. Such, at least, is the 
story. 

There are but few memories of Kensington Palace connected 
with George the First, though he was there with a German Court, 
and brought over with him two German ladies, the Duchess of 
Kendal and the Countess of Darlington, whom his English subjects 
laughed at for their thinness and fatness respectively. But the 
Elector of Hanover, who could never speak English, nor cared to 
learn it, preferred his palace at Herrenhausen to that at Kensing- 
ton. Still, George the First made some embellishments and 
additions. Kent was employed by him to put in the great stair- 
case and the Cupola room. The black marble stairs, with some 
good ironwork, still exist, and lead from the courtyard entrance 
up to the old state apartments. On the walls are painted arch- 
ways crowded with grotesque figures, among which are Peter the 
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Wild Boy, and Mahomet and Mustapha, two Turkish servants 
whom the King brought over from Hanover, and many others 
now forgotten. Two hundred years and sad neglect have made 
the painter’s work very dim unless the sun shines on it. The 
Cupola room is a high square apartment of very elegant propor- 
tions, decorated with Ionic columns and classic carvings in the 
taste of last century. Marble niches once contained statues of 
pagan gods and goddesses, and over the fireplace is a bas-relief of 
a Roman marriage by Rysbrach. 

George the First died—not at Kensington, but in Germany— 
in 1727, and the Palace passed to new owners, George the Second 
and Caroline of Anspach his wife. This was, perhaps, the liveliest 
time in the history of Kensington Palace. The gardens were 
added to: some say to the extent of 300 acres, which made them 
about their present size. They were kept in the greatest order; 
and in the summer-time, when the Court was not there, were 
resorted to by a vast concourse of the most polite company. The 
full promenade was on Saturdays, but later changed to Sundays, 
and remained so till the custom went out in the last years of 
George the Third. Kent was employed by Queen Caroline to lay 
out her additions to the gardens. He was the most famous 
landscape gardener of the age, of whom it has been said, ‘ Mahomet 
imagined an elysium: Kent created many.’ The Doge of Genoa 
sent her Majesty, as a present, a number of tortoises which were 
turned out in the gardens; and the trees, we are told, swarmed at 
that time with-an extraordinary number of squirrels. Queen Caroline 
made the Round Pond, and raised a mount in the corner of the 
garden now occupied by the Albert Memorial, on which was a 
charming temple, made to turn round and afford shelter from 
every wind. From this spot there was a fine view over the 
country as far as the silvery Thames and the pleasant hills of 
Surrey. Kent carried the landscape-gardener’s art so far that 
he planted dead trees with mossy trunks and decaying branches. 

In an old bureau at Kensington Palace, Caroline one day by 
chance discovered the celebrated collection of drawings of heads 
by Holbein which are now at Windsor. How or when they came 
to be concealed there has never been ascertained. She took 
much pleasure in enriching the Palace with objects of art, and 
succeeded in buying back many pictures from the collection of 
Charles the First, which Parliament had dispersed during the 
Commonwealth. 
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The Palace historian of this period is Lord Hervey, of whom 
Pope wrote his bitterest lines :— 
Amphibious thing! that, acting either part, 
The trifling head or the corrupted heart, 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 
Now trips a lady and now struts a lord. 
Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have express’d— 
A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest ! 
Peauty that shocks you, parts that none can trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust ! 

Lord Hervey has a long story of these pictures. The Queen 
had taken several very bad pictures out of the great drawing-room 
at Kensington, and put very good ones in their places ; the King 
told Lord Hervey, as Vice-Chamberlain, that he would have every 
new picture taken away, and every old one replaced, even a 
gigantic fat Venus to which he was particularly attached. The 
pictures at Kensington Palace, which Mr. Pyne describes in 
detail as he saw them at the beginning of this century, were soon 
after removed, for the most part to Hampton Court, and the 
walls of the galleries at Kensington are now bare. 

Caroline of Anspach had already been at Kensington as 
Princess of Wales—‘ cette diablesse, Madame la Princesse,’ her 
father-in-law, George the First, used habitually to call her—and 
with her came a bevy of maidens who added much to the gaiety 
of the Court : 


Here England’s daughter, darling of the land, 
Sometimes surrounded with her virgin band, 

Gleams through the shades. She, towering o’er the rest, 
Stands fairest of the fairer kind confessed— 

Formed to gain hearts that Brunswick's cause denied, 
And charm a people to her father's side. 

Among the ‘virgin band’ of maids of honour might have 
been seen Anne Pitt, sister of the future Lord Chatham; the 
beautiful Mary Bellenden, with whom Frederic Prince of Wales 
was much in love, and who became Duchess of Argyle; Margaret 
Bellenden, her sister; Mary Lepell, the lovely friend of Voltaire, 
who became Lady Hervey; the giddy Miss Howe; and Miss 
Hobart, who married Lord Suffolk. All these and many more 
appear before us in the memoirs of the period, and as we walk 
through the deserted rooms we can imagine the King, dapper and 
dignified, strutting about the gallery. We can picture the scene, 
which Lord Hervey describes, of his coming into that very room, 
snubbing the Queen, who was drinking chocolate, for being 
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always stuffing, the Princess Emily for not hearing him, the 
Princess Caroline for being grown fat, the Duke of Cumberland 
for standing awkwardly, Lord Hervey for not knowing what rela- 
tion the Prince of Sultzbach was to the Elector Palatine, and then 
carrying off the Queen to walk and be re-snubbed in the garden. 

It was at Kensington that Lady Deloraine, governess to the 
royal children, had herchair pulled from under her by Princess Emily 
as she was sitting down to cards, to the vast amusement of the 
King. Lady Deloraine had her revenge by playing him the same 
trick in return, but she paid for it by so hurting his dignity that 
she was forbidden the Court. 

Frederic Prince of Wales had lodgings in the Palace, and 
spent most of his time in finding new ways of annoying his 
parents. He was always complaining that his expenses at 
Kensington were so great and his lodgings so damp that he 
must move to London. The King called him a puppy and a 
scoundrel, whilst the Queen cursed the hour in which he was 
born, and said his ‘popularity made her vomit.’ One of his 
unamiable tricks was to come late to the chapel and make his 
wife squeeze into her seat between the Queen and her Majesty’s 
prayer-book. 

The King was at the card-table at Kensington one evening, 
when the news was brought him of his son’s death. ‘Dead, is 
he?’ said King George. ‘Why, they told me he was better,’ 
and so went on with the game. 

At Kensington Palace during the King’s absence in Hanover, 
Queen Caroline with the Princes and Princesses spent her time, 
and she made it a rule to hold a public Court there every Sunday 
after service. rom this place the Queen and her children often 
of a summer’s evening took their diversion in the royal barge on 
the Thames, Mr. Hill, the King’s barge-master, being ordered 
to wait daily at Kensington Palace for her Majesty’s commands. 

The reader of Mr. Thackeray’s novels will remember the 
admirable description of the day when George Warrington went to 
Kensington to make his bow to King George the Second. ‘To 
this beloved sovereign Mr. Warrington requested his uncle, an 
assiduous courtier, to present him; and as Mr. Lambert had to 
go to Court likewise, and thank his Majesty for his promotion, 
the two gentlemen made the journey to Kensington together, 
engaging a hackney coach for the purpose, as my Lord Wrotham’s 
carriage was now wanted by its rightful owner, who had returned 
28—2 
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to his house in town. They alighted at Kensington Palace Gate, 
where the sentries on duty knew and saluted the good General, and 
hence modestly made their way on foot to the summer residence 
of the Sovereign. Walking under the portico of the Palace, they 
entered the gallery which leads to the great black marble stair- 
ease (which hath been so richly decorated and painted by Mr, 
Kent), and then passed through several rooms richly hung with 
tapestry and adorned with pictures and bustos, until they came 
to the King’s great drawing-room, where that famous “ Venus ” by 
Titian is, and amongst other masterpieces the picture of “St, 
Francis adoring the infant Saviour,’ performed by Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens; and here, with the rest of the visitors to the Court, 
the gentlemen waited until His Majesty issued from his private 
apartments, where he was in conference with certain personages 
who were called in the news-paper language of that day His 
M-j-sty’s M-n-st-rs. . . . Whilst they were discoursing—George 
Warrington the while restraining his laughter with admirable 
gravity—the door of the King’s apartment opened and the pages 
entered, preceding His Majesty. He was followed by his burly son, 
His Royal Highness the Duke, a very corpulent prince, with a coat 
and face of blazing scarlet ; behind them came various gentlemen 
and officers of State, among whom George at once recognised the 
famous Mr. Secretary Pitt by his tall stature, his eagle eye and 
beak, his grave and majestic presence .. . . The sublime Minister 
passes solemnly through the crowd; the company ranges itself 
respectfully round the walls; and His Majesty walks round the 
circle, his royal son lagging a little behind, and engaging select 
individuals in conversation for his own part. The monarch is a 
little, keen, fresh-coloured old man, with very protruding eyes, 
attired in plain old-fashioned snuff-coloured clothes and brown 
stockings, his only ornament the blue ribbon of his Order of the 
Garter. He speaks in a German accent, but with ease, shrewd- 
ness, and simplicity, addressing those individuals whom he has 
a mind to notice, or passing on with a bow.’ 

In the month of August 1733 Kensington Palace was fitted 
up with all haste for the marriage of the Princess Royal with 
the Prince of Orange. The Palace was transferred to the 
Prince and his suite; the chapel was newly furnished for the 
wedding, but, owing to the Prince’s illness, the ceremony had to be 
postponed, and later it took place at St. James’s. The original 
chapel of the Georgian days was removed to its present site during 
the Duchess of Kent’s time. It is the existing chapel which is 
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so charmingly described by the authoress of ‘Old Kensington.’ 
‘The clock began striking eleven slowly from the archway of the 
old Palace; some dozen people are assembled together in the 
little Palace Chapel and begin repeating the responses in measured 
tones. It is a quiet little place. The world rolls beyond it on 
its many chariot wheels to busier haunts, along the great high 
roads. . . . They assemble to the sound of the bell, advancing 
feebly, for the most part skirting the sunny wall, past the sentry 
at his post and along the outer courtyard of the Palace, where 
the windows are green and red with geranium-pots, where there 
is a tranquil glimmer of autumnal sunshine and a crowing of 
cocks. Then the little congregation turns in at a side door of 
the Palace, and so through a vestibule comes into the Chapel 
of which the bell had been tinkling for some week-day service ; 
it stops short, and the service begins quite suddenly as a door 
opens in the wall, and a preacher, in a white surplice, comes out 
and begins in a deep voice almost before the last vibration of the 
bell has died away ... The great square window admits a 
silenced light ; there are high old-fashioned pews on either side 
of the place and opposite the communion-table, high up over the 
heads of the congregation a great square curtained pew, with 
the royal arms and a curtained gallery.’ 

After Queen Caroline’s death, George the Second spent at 

Kensington a great part of twenty-three years. It was here that 
he received news of the landing of the Pretender’s son and the 
rising of 45, and was waited on by the Lord Mayor with loyal 
addresses. 
His death took place in the Palace suddenly on the morning 
) of October 25, 1760. He rose early, and being anxious for the 
arrival of his German despatches, looked at the weathercock, and 
inquired of the page who brought him his chocolate what was the 
direction of the wind. A few minutes later the page was alarmed 
by a sudden crash, and on entering the room he found the King 
stretched on the floor. As they laid him on the bed he desired in 
a faint voice that Princess Amelia should be called, and expired. 

The State apartments have not been occupied since 1760, for 
George the Third never lived in the Palace after he was king ; and 
we pass to the beginning of the present century, when Caroline of 
Brunswick had rooms in the Palace for a short while, before her 
husband became King George the Fourth, and excited much gossip 
by the eccentricities of her behaviour. 

The apartments now inhabited by Princess Louise and Lord 
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Lorne are the same which the Duke of Sussex lived in for many 
years. Here he formed his famous library ; here he died in 1843, 
His widow, the Duchess of Inverness, lived on here till her death, 
thirty years later. 

The apartments under the State rooms to the east are those 
once occupied by the Duke and Duchess of Kent; and, at the 
north-eastern corner, there is a large room with three windows 
down to the floor, looking over the Round Pond. A brass plate 
on the wall bears the inscription: ‘In this room Queen Victoria 
was born May 24th, 1819.’ In another room still stand the doll’s 
house and toy stables with which she played nearly eighty years ago, 

At Kensington Palace the Queen received the news of her ac- 
cession on the morning of June 20, 1837. The story has often 
been told. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley, and the 
Lord Chamberlain, Lord Conyngham, left Windsor at two in the 
morning, and reached Kensington Palace at five. They knocked 
and rang for a considerable time before they could rouse the 
porter at the gate; they were again kept waiting in the court- 
yard, then turned into one of the lower rooms, and seemed for- 
gotten by everybody. After long delays and ringings to inquire 
the cause, the attendant was summoned, who declared that the 
Princess was in such a sweet sleep that she could not venture to 
disturb her. Then they said, ‘We are come on business of 
State to the Queen, and even her sleep must give way to that.’ 
To prove that she did not keep them waiting, in a few minutes she 
came into the room in a loose white nightgown and shawl, her 
nightcap thrown off, and her hair falling upon her shoulders, 
her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly collected and 
dignified. 

The last historic scene at Kensington Palace was on the 
morning of the 21st, at eleven, when the Queen met her Council 
in the long, dingy, columned room under the Cupola room. 

With the accession of the Queen we must end. Kensington 
Palace is now grown to be an irregular edifice, patched at by 
successive owners, until it is a matter of discussion whether any 
part of Nottingham House remains, though the north-east block is 
sometimes said to be part of the old house of the Finches. But 
its Dutch formality is not destroyed, and the building, with all 
its additions, must ever remain chiefly sacred to the memory 
of Dutch William, the Whig Revolution, and the glorious prin- 
ciples of 1688, 
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WITCHCRAFT. 


OnE of the strangest facts in connection with witchcraft in this 
country is undoubtedly its relation to puritanical views of religion. 
Sorcery, of course, was not uncommon in the later middle ages, 
and from time to time we have the record of its punishment. 
Heretics like the Waldenses and Albigenses were accused of it, 
the more readily to stir up popular detestation against them, and 
multitudes perished at the stake in France and Italy, especially 
after the Bull of Innocent VIIL., in 1484, had been extended by 
Adrian VI. in 1523 to ‘sorcerers’ by name, as well as ‘ heretics.’ 
In England, however, witchcraft was neither hunted out nor 
punished with much severity until close upon the seventeenth 
century. It is sufficient to compare such statements as that of 
Bartholomzeus de Spina, who reckons that a thousand persons were 
executed for the crime in one year (1524) in the province of Como, 
with the fact that when, in Elizabeth’s reign, a statute was passed 
against it, the punishment assigned was nothing more terrible 
than the pillory. In fact, witchcraft, as distinguished from heresy, 
has everywhere been the dark shadow of Calvinism ; and Puritanism, 
reflecting the prejudices of the ignorant, and substituting the 
Bible in its extreme literalism for the Pope, was carried away by 
a blind and unreasoning panic to almost inconceivable cruelties. 
Could anyone have imagined that such a man as Calamy, for 
instance, would have acted on a commission with Matthew 
Hopkins, the murderous witchfinder, and that Baxter should have 
defended his proceedings ? 

Thus the seventeenth century was the great time for witches 
both in England and Scotland. Scotland led the way, as was 
natural, for not only had King James written against witchcraft a 
book which all good subjects were bound to accept, but he had 
had a special bout with these servants of the Evil One, some of 
whom had conspired to raise a tempest and nearly caused the 
King’s shipwreck when he sailed to Denmark for his bride. More- 
over, James had been highly flattered by an artful. compliment 
paid him, Satan having acknowledged, through one of the 
possessed, that the King was the enemy of whom he stood in most 
awe, His Majesty, therefore, was pleased to take a personal 
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interest in their examination, and when a half-crazed creature 
described a witch-dance to a tune called ‘Gyllatripes,’ the King 
sent for the performer and had the tune played before him, ‘to 
his great pleasure and amazement.’ As to the condemned (and 
few who were accused escaped condemnation), mercy seemed quite 
out of place with creatures who had acknowledged (under torture) 
that they had sold themselves to Satan. Indeed death, which 
was sometimes inflicted by strangling at the stake before burning 
(‘ wirreit at ane stake’ is the expression), and sometimes by being 
‘brunt in assis quick to the deid,’ must have been welcomed by 
the poor creatures as a relief from the fiendish torture often 
inflicted on them in the course of their examination. The subject 
is too terrible to dwell upon, but it is well that persons who stand 
aghast at the cruelties sometimes practised on the Covenanters, 
should remember what Christian judges and Puritan divines could 
bring themselves to inflict and to witness. 

To take the notorious case of John Fian, the schoolmaster, 
and the witches who had assisted him in raising the storm that so 
nearly proved fatal to King James. Fian was ‘thrawed with a 
rope’ for about an hour, but would not confess, and then had his 
legs crushed in the boots till the blood and marrow spouted out. 
When he became speechless with agony they searched him for 
‘the Devil’s mark,’ which was supposed to keep him silent. 
This was found under his tongue. He then confessed everything 
they wished. But that was not sufficient, for next day, when he 
had recovered a little, he recanted his confession. There was still 
some possibility of torturing him further, so his nails were all 
plucked off with pincers, and needles thrust into their place. At 
last he was ‘ wirreit and brent’ on the Castle Hill, Edinburgh.! 

The way in which Fian’s acéomplices were discovered is very 
characteristic of procedure in the case of witchcraft. 

A certain deputy-bailie, David Seaton, had a half-crazed 
servant girl who excited his suspicion by suddenly taking to help 
sick or infirm persons. He therefore tortured her on his own 
account by the thumbscrews and ‘thrawing’ her head with a 
rope. She was next searched for the witch’s mark, which was 
found, of course. Upon this the poor girl confessed, and accused 
many other women. Some of these, equally of course, confessed 


1A pamphlet containing the full account of Fian’s trial was published in 
London by Thomas Nelson, 1592, It is given at length in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1779, 
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under torture whatever their tormentors required. They were 
‘convict ’ accordingly, and burnt alive. Such was the usual way 
in which the truth of these dark doings was supposed to be 
ascertained. 

And what was it that they generally confessed? There is a 
remarkable sameness about their crimes, arising from the widely 
prevalent opinion of what witches were likely to do, which was 
taken, in turn, as a guarantee of the truth of their confession. 

In Spain, Germany, Trance, Italy, as well as in the northern 
countries which had embraced the Reformation, the same Devil- 
worship was believed to be practised, the same orgies celebrated, 
the same malevolent tricks of revenge perpetrated by the votarics 
of the Evil One on their neighbours, Ifa child was seized with 
epileptic fits, or if a cow cra pig died suddenly, if a toad were 
found under the bed, or a cat jumped in at the window, ifa cross- 
grained old woman cursed a rude ill-mannered brat, and the child 
afterwards suffered with any complaint, the witchcraft which must 
undoubtedly be at the bottom of such occurrences called for 
immediate investigation. Nor was it long before a victim was 
forthcoming. Denial was of no avail. The longer such denial 
was persisted in the longer were the tortures inflicted. The 
accused was urged to confess to the usual charges and encouraged 
to accuse others, in turn to suffer the same fate. And so the 
horrible business spread, until, like a prairie fire, it burned itself 
out for a time, only to start again from some fresh sparks of 
suspicion. The crime itself was held by all to be so enormous that 
no punishment could be too great for it. Thus, in 1618, when 
one Margaret Barclay, a sailor’s wife, of Irvine, was accused of 
causing the loss of a ship because it had foundered after a quarrel 
she had had with her brother-in-law, the owner (‘damnum 
minatum et malum secutum’ was the usual legal maxim for such 
occurrences), ‘My Lord of Eglintoune,’ four justices and four 
ministers obtained a confession of the crime by a mode of torture 
‘most safe and gentle,’ viz. ‘by putting of her two bare legs ina 
pair of stocks, and thereafter by onlaying of certain iron gauds 
[bars] one by one.’ |The poor creature screamed out, ‘ Tak off! 
tak off! and befoir God I will show you the whole form!’ At the 
stake she earnestly entreated that one Isobel Crawford, whom she 


had falsely accused, me be let go. But poor Isobel, in her turn, 
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gave way under the same torture, ‘after the assistant, Mr. David 
Dickson, had made earnest prayer to God for opening her obdurate 
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and closed heart,’ though she bore it at first ‘admirably.’ And 
so she met the same fate. 

Ten years earlier than this, in 1608, the Earl of Mar had 
reported to the Privy Council that some women taken at Brechin 
accused of witchcraft, and being put to ‘ane assize and convict, 
albeit they persevered in their deniall to the end, yet they was 
burnet quick after sic ane crewell maner that sume of thame deit in 
dispair, renunciand and blasphemand, and otheris, half brunt, 
brak out of the fyre and was cassin quick into it againe, quhill 
they war brunt to the deid.’ 

Why, indeed, should mercy be shown to a witch or heretic in 
the old country, with its benighted superstitions, when exiles for 
conscience sake, like the Puritan pilgrims in Massachusetts, could 
hang poor wretches by the half-dozen at a time under a similar 
accusation, and crush to death, with circumstances of horrible 
barbarity, by the peine forte et duie,one Giles Cory for refusing to 
plead to the charge ? Poor Giles was an obstinate Englishman 
(like the ‘drunken private of the Buffs’ who would not ‘ kotow’ 
to the Chinese mandarin), and having seen his wife arrested, and 
observing that none who were tried by his cruel judges were ever 
acquitted, resolutely refused to plead, and took the terrible 
consequences. 

It has been said that there was a strange similarity in European 
countries as to the charge of witchcraft. Alfonso de Castro, in his 
elaborate treatise ‘ De just&i hereticorum punitione,’ dedicated to 
Charles the Fifth, and published in 1547, holds much the same 
faith in this matter as the Rev. Mr. George Sinclair, Minister of 
the Gospel and Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, who published a revelation of ‘Satan’s Invisible World ’ 
in the seventeenth century, in which he recounts the pranks of 
the ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin’ with the same faith as the diabolical 
wickedness of Major Weir. With De Castro the subject of 
witchcraft only comes in so far as it is connected with heresy. 
‘Are soothsayers, ‘‘ wise men,” witches, and “ vampires” to be 


considered heretics, and, as such, tobe punished?’ He discusses 
the question at length in four chapters, and comes to the general 
conclusion that although some illicit practices afford a strong 
suspicion of heresy, yet heresy cannot be predicated of all; the 
main point is the nature of the ‘pactum’ with the Evil One. 
For that all who used his help made some agreement with him 
was as well understood in Spain as in Scotland. 
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Two points strike one as very noticeable in this fatal compact 
—one the very small consideration for which the accused bartered 
his salvation, the other the absolute indispensability of the record 
to the arch-deceiver. Generally speaking, it would seem that the 
Devil produced a certain ‘ Red Register,’ in which the culprit signed 
his name with his own blood, receiving sixpence or some small coin 
inacknowledgment. Mr. Sinclair was much impressed by the poor 
payment which the Evil One was able to offer. After relating the 
sad history of William Barton, ‘ a warlock,’ selling himself to Satan 
(in this case a temptation of St. Antony) for fifteen shillings— 
which said compact brought Barton to the stake—Sinclair gravely 
makes the following observation : 

‘There is one thing remarkable in this story, that he (the 
Devil) bestowed so much money upon this warlock, which proved 
good and sufficient coin. *Tis seldom he is so liberal. But surely 
he would be more liberal if the Lord would suffer him to steal, or 
‘'. make use of treasures hid in the ground or in the bottom of the 
sea. If this liberty were granted he might deceive the most part 
of men and women in the world with his gifts.’ 

But although the admission of signature by the accused was 
sufficient for his temporal punishment and condemnation, it would 
seem that no verbal evidence of the Tempter was believed to be 
adequate for his ultimate damnation, without production of the 
written agreement. Every effort, therefore, was used by him to 
induce man or woman to sign it, and, as soon as signed, it was 
in general carried off for security. Hence came strange stories 
of tricks played by intended victims to get their names erased, or 
even to carry off the register. Had not a certain cunning notary 
met the Evil One by agreement that he might sign the bond, and 
then, suddenly producing a bottle of holy water from his pocket 
and dashing it into his adversary’s face, succeeded in snatching 
the ‘Red Register,’ full of his neighbours’ names, from the foul 
fiend’s hand? Then came a fearful pursuit over hill and dale. 
‘Give me my register!’ ‘No! you shan’t have it!’ till at last, 
breathless, the brave notary rushed into the village churchyard, 
where he was, of course, safe from pursuit. It is to be presumed 
that he was discreet enough to content himself with burning the 
fatal book without revealing its contents. 

De Castro, as has been said, is only led to treat of sorcery in 
connection with heresy. As to the reality of the former, both in 
ancient and modern times, he has not the least doubt. Virgil, 
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Horace, Lucan, Apuleius, and Philostratus are quoted by him as 
sufficient authorities, together with Leviticus and the First Book 
of Samuel. 

However, it is not his business to investigate sorcery, so, after 
touching on some horrible profanations of sacred things, especially 
of the consecrated Host, which were not unknown before the Re- 
formation, he tells us he will give an example of what has been 
found out by ‘certissima experientia,’ viz. confessions of men and 
women before the judges, from whom he has himself heard it, of 
actual Devil-worship and witchcraft. His account is as follows : 

‘The neophyte is introduced to the palace of Satan, who sits 
on a royal throne. There he renounces his baptism and his faith, 
and makes a promise of fidelity, and that he will attend the noc- 
turnal meetings of the initiated ; the Evil One, for his part, pro- 
mising him endless pleasure and happiness. A particular demon 
is then assigned to each as his familiar, and goes by the name of 
‘“‘ Little Martin.” It is Martin’s duty to give notice to his master 
of the meetings which he is bound to attend. On this the person 
summoned anoints himself with a special unguent,' and, on leav- 
ing his house, finds “ Little Martin” waiting for him in the form of 
a goat. On this he mounts, and, holding fast to the goat’s long 
mane with both hands, is swiftly carried through the air to the 
appointed place, where he finds a large congregation of men and 
women assembled. All these make their reverence to Beelzebub, 
but in the contrary way to what we are accustomed, for they turn 
their faces from him and bend their bodies backward with their 
chins in the air. On this follows a dance, each man or woman 
with his or her familiar, succeeded in turn by a grand supper, and 
this again by further debauchery. At length all return home, 
riding through the air on their goats. In all these proceedings 
great care must be taken not to mention the name of God or to 
make the sign of the cross.’ 

Two difficulties naturally occur in connection with this cir- 
cumstantial narrative, which, with slight variations, such as broom- 
sticks or cats for goats, may serve for the description of a ‘ witches’ 
Sabbath’ in England, Scotland, and Scandinavia. 

It is strange, to say the least, that others than the witches 
themselves did not find out their locality, though occasionally, it 


1 The unguent occurs in many witch stories. Even in Lutheran Sweden it 
contains ‘ scrapings of altars and of church-bells.’ The last are still supposed to 
have magical powers by many of our English peasantry. : 
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is true, witnesses averred that they had seen this or that old 
woman flying on a broomstick ; and a poor creature was actually 
hanged at Oxford (this was one of Matthew Hopkins’s victims), on 
the accusation of her own little child, a girl of seven years old, 
who asserted that she had seen the performance ! 

The other difficulty is even greater. In many cases where 
a person was charged with having attended these Satanic orgies 
—the statement resting on the authority of another under torture 
—it was proved by ocular evidence that he or she had been fast asleep 
all the time at home. One would have thought an incontestable 
proof such as this would have led to immediate acquittal. But a 
way was found out of it. So great was the Devil’s power, so 
mighty the magic charms used, that he could insure the presence 
elsewhere of what seemed to be the body of his votary, while the 
real self was participating in his ‘Sabbath.’ Thus the poor 
wretch had no escape. It was useless to prove an alibi, for he 
could not disprove that his spiritual part had left for a time its 
bodily integument. Such was the explanation given on the 
occasion of a terrible witch panic at Mohra, in Sweden, A.D. 1669. 
Some little children (as children will) had invented a story of 
having been to a witches’ meeting at an imaginary place 
called Blockula. Others were persuaded by them to say the same. 
One accused another, until at length several hundred children 
were believed to be implicated. As a result of encouraging false- 
hoods instead of punishing the authors, as many as seventy 
witches and sorcerers were seized in Mohra alone, twenty-three of 
whom confessed their crimes, and most of them were executed. 
Fifteen children were also put to death, while others were scourged 
weekly at the church door. But when some of the parents of 
children accused testified that they had been at home all the 
time in a sound sleep, it was alleged that this proved nothing, 
for the visit might have been paid in the spirit and not in the 
body. 

De Castro’s mode of meeting the difficulty is very inconclusive. 
‘Some tell us,’ he says, quoting the Council of Ancyra, ‘that the 
whole is a matter of dreams and imagination, and that demons 
could not carry human bodies through the air. But how,’ he asks 
triumphantly, ‘are we then to account for what we read of our 
Lord’s temptation, and of the story of Habaccuc and Daniel ? 
Besides,’ he adds, ‘we have positive proofs of such occurrences.’ 
And he proceeds to relate two stories on the authority of Paulus 
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Grillandus in 1524, who had inquired officially into the circum- 
stances. One of them is really too good to lose : 

‘ There was a certain woman of the Diocese of Sabinum who 
was suspected by her husband of being a witch. This she stoutly 
denied. The husband, however, contrived to see her one night 
anointing herself with the witches’ unguent, after which she 
disappeared “ like a bird.” Following her downstairs, he discovered 
that the house-door was locked and barred. The wife, questioned 
by him next day, professed ignorance; but the husband then told 
her plainly what he had seen, and gave her a good cudgelling 
(fustibus illam percutit graviter), threatening worse treatment 
if she denied, and promising forgiveness if she would confess, She 
chose the latter and asked his pardon, which he granted on 
condition that she would take him with her to a witches’ Sabbath. 
He was taken accordingly, and was a witness of the games, the 
dancing, and what not. At last they all sat downto supper. But 
the man, finding his food somewhat insipid, asked for the salt 
again and again fruitlessly. At length, when he had been kept 
waiting a long time, the salt-cellar was brought to him. “ Thank 
God!” exclaimed the man, “‘here’s the salt!” Nosooner had he 
uttered these words than the lights were extinguished, the devils 


all disappeared, and the man found himself in the early morning 


lying on the ground naked. Some shepherds coming up, he asked 
them where he was, and found he was near Beneventum, in 
the kingdom of Naples, a hundred miles from his home. On his 
return, having made his way back by begging, he immediately 
accused his wife of witchcraft [surely this was too bad!], and 
related the whole occurrence to the judges. These examined 
the case and found the story true, which was confirmed by the 
woman’s confession.’ 

The most numerous witch-trials in England took place, as has 
been said, during the time when Calvinism had the upper hand. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘Demonology and Witchcraft,’ ascribes 
the comparative freedom of the English Church from complicity 
in the barbarous persecution of witches to the greater cultivation 
of the clergy and their influence over the laity. Certainly, both 
in Scotland and in the time of the Puritan ascendency in 
Parliament, we find a savage panic of intolerance fostered by the 
Presbyterian and Independent ministers, There is a piteous story 
told by Sinclair, on the authority of the ‘godly minister’ who 
relates it, concerning one Bessie Graham in 1649, She had used 
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threatening words against another woman, with whom she had 
had a quarrel. Ten days after the woman died. On this, Bessie 
was imprisoned ‘in the steeple’ for thirteen weeks as a suspected 
witch ; ‘all which time I, the minister, repaired to her, but found 
her still more and more obdured. I could get no advantage by 
her words, but sometimes she made me think that she was an 
innocent woman, so that I was grieved’ (says the godly minister), 
‘for her hard usage, if it could have been helped, and had my own 
secret wishes she had never been meddled with. Yea, if she 
could have made an escape, I being innocent of it, I could have 
been glad.’ (He was, we see, not only a ‘ godly’ but, in his way, 
a tender-hearted minister.) ‘At this nick of time, one Alexander 
Bogs, skilled in searching the mark, came, and finds the mark in the 
middle of her back, wherein he thrust a great brass pin, of which 
she was not sensible, neither did any blood follow when the pin 
was drawn out.’ (There is reason to suspect that professional 
witch-finders, often paid by the case, pretended to insert a pin in 
the ‘ witches’ mark,’ or had one with a hollow socket.) ‘This put 
me to many thoughts and prayers, wherein I did engage myself 
to God that if He would find me out a way for giving me and the 
assize full clearness, either by her own confession or otherwise, I 
should remark it as a singular favour and a special mercy.’ The 
‘godly minister’ having gone thereafter ‘to exhort her to a 
confession’ (he assumes her guilt), continues: ‘ After labouring 
with her in vain, we left her; but when I came to the stairhead, I 
resolved to halt a little to hear what she would say. Within a 
very short space she begins to discourse, as if it had been to 
somebody with her. Her voice was so low that I could not under- 
stand what she said except one sentence, whereby I perceived she 
was speaking of somewhat I had been challenging her of and she 
had denied.’ He then heard something like another voice, as if 
answering her. What could this be but ‘the foul fiend’s voice’ ? 
The ‘ kirk-officer,’ Alexander Simpson, who was with the minister, 
was so terrified at this that he cried out; but the godly narrator 
encouraged him, and they got downstairs safely. As to poor 
Bessie, the pious minister now gave her up; and, after assigning 
twelve reasons for gratitude to God in thus revealing the truth to 
him, and remarking ‘how zealous the Devil was to get souls 
damned,’ and how cunningly he had contrived ‘ that Bessie might 
be taken in the grin,’ he left her to her fate. She asserted her 


innocence to the last. 
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The story is a good specimen of a trial and condemnation for 
witchcraft, under circumstances rather favourable than other- 
wise to the poor woman accused. But what a pitiable tale these 
trials tell! An accused person must be guilty, and some mut- 
tered remarks to herself after the minister had urged her to 
confess a crime of which she was innocent are sufficient to 
condemn her to the stake. Poor creatures! Does not their 
blood cry to heaven against their executioners ? They had not the 
satisfaction of feeling that they died for a righteous cause. The 
martyr’s heroism was denied them. Their last thought of this 
life was joined with the execration of all about them when they 
were fastened to the stake or thrown from the gallows, and their 
epitaph, the expression of the belief of all who witnessed their last 
agonies that these were but the preliminaries of endless misery in 
another world. It is positively horrifying to read the language in 
which an old black-letter tract gloats over the execution at 
Northampton, in 1612, of one of a batch of persons executed for 
witchcraft : ‘Thus ended this woman her miserable life, after shee 
had lived many years poore, wretched, scorned, and forsaken of 
the world.’ And even more pathetic perhaps is the record of 
another woman condemned to the stake on her own confession, 
who cried on her way to the scaffold, ‘My blood be upon my own 
head! And as I must make answer to the God of heaven presently, 
I declare I am as free of witchcraft as any child: but being 
delated by a malicious woman, and put in prison under the name 
of a witch, disowned by my husband and friends, and seeing no 
ground of hope of coming out of prison or ever coming in credit 
again, I made up that confession on purpose to destroy my own 
life, being weary of it, and choosing rather to die than to 
live.’ 

It is plain from examples like this, that so soon as an accusa- 
tion of witchcraft was formulated a reign of terror was apt to 
begin. There was no knowing who might not find himself or 
herself involved in the charge, and it was to the interest of all in 
the neighbourhood that execution should be done as soon as 
possible on those who were first suspected. This may partly 
account for the readiness with which such stories were believed. 
The favourite tests of the crime, apart from confession, were the 
witch-mark and the water-test. These are laid down gravely by 
the British Solomon in his ‘ Dialogues on Demonology,’ and the 
latter especially afforded much amusement to the spectators, as 
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well as supplied any lack of judicial evidence. Each thumb of 
the accused was fastened with cords to the great toe of the 
opposite limb, and the wizard or witch (it was generally the 
latter) was placed in deep water. If the victim floated, as was 
not infrequently the case, the proof was considered complete, for 
‘God hath appointed’ says King James (though he omits to say 
when or where), ‘for a supernaturall signe of the monstrous 
impietie of witches, that the water shall refuse to receiue them in 
her bosome that haue shaken off them the sacred water of 
Baptisme and wilfully refused the benefite thereof.’ If, on the 
other hand, the wretch sank and was drowned, it was but a death 
by misadventure. Other modes subsidiary were devised, besides 
torture, to investigate the truth. One was to be able to say the 
Lord’s Prayer correctly. 

Thus in 1661, Florence Newton was executed at Cork assizes for 
witchcraft. Judge Archer, who tried the prisoner, suggested to the 
jury that, although it was not legal evidence, they should ascertain 
whether she could satisfy this test. She got on all right until 
she came to the crucial clause, ‘ And lead us not into temptation,’ 
which she tried ‘near half a score of times in open court,’ but 
could not achieve anything better than ‘ Lead us into temptation’ 
and ‘Lead us not into no temptation.’ So she was hanged. 
(‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1829.) 

On November 20, 1702, the same fate befel Margaret Myles 
at Edinburgh, the minister, one Mr. George Andrews, being quite 
satisfied of her guilt because the poor creature stuck fast after 
repeating ‘Our Father which wart in heaven.’ He had also tried 
to make her say after him that she renounced the Devil and 
adhered unto her baptism, but could not induce her to put it 
otherwise than ‘I unce the Devil and here unto my baptism,’ a 
certain proof, no doubt, of ignorance of English literature, but 
hardly, as it was taken, of witchcraft. Country clergy, it is said, 
even in these enlightened days, often have to unite couples in 
wedlock when the bridegroom has got no nearer to making the 
prescribed promise than by uttering the mysterious words, ‘ With 
all my hurdle hoods I thee and thou!’ However, Margaret 
Myles was expected to know her catechism better, and was hanged 
accordingly. 

Sometimes the fact of possession was made a test of the rival 
claims of Romanist and Protestant. For, of course, whichever 
plan of exorcism proved most efficacious was, so far, a proof of 
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the true Church. Thus, a young rascal named Perry, generally 
called ‘the boy of Bilston,’ having simulated demoniac fits, was 
tested with holy oil and holy water. These applications ‘sorely 
afflicted the Devil within him,’ so that on Corpus Christi Day he 
brought up eleven pins and a knitting needle, all of which re- 
dounded much to the credit of the exorcising priest. But the 
witch who was accused of causing this possession having been sent 
to Stafford gaol, the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry undertook 
to examine the boy, and tried the devils with Greek. He found 
that they especially disliked the first verse of St. John’s Gospel, 
and fell on the boy with fury the moment it was read. On this 
the Bishop, with some shrewdness, knowing that the boy was 
ignorant of Greek, while the Devil, ‘ being so ancient a scholar as 
of almost six thousand years’ standing, knew and understood all 
languages,’ pretended that he was going to read the same verse 
again, and, instead of it, read another, at which William Perry 
fell into one of his accustomed fits, and thus the trickery was 
found out and the suspected witch’s life saved. 

The matter of fact way in which execution was arranged and 
carried out is testified by many records. There was a mad, loose- 
living fellow named William Barton, who has already been referred 
to. Barton had confessed his crime, but he had been promised 
by the Evil One that ‘no man should ever take his life,’ and, even 
when told that the stake was ready, asserted his perfect indiffer- 
ence. Indeed, it seemed as if he had ground for this persuasion, 
since the executioner fell dead as he entered the prison to do his 
office. But the magistrates offered a reward to the hangman’s 
wife if she would take her husband’s place and strangle the war- 
lock, which she did accordingly, with much satisfaction to herself. 
When Barton heard the sentence he exclaimed, ‘ Let no one trust 
the Devil’s promises again!’ This was in Scotland, where the 
victim was often burnt after he had been ‘wirreit at the stake.’ 
For burning was generally believed to be more efficacious than 
simple strangling, as preventing heredity. Thus, in 1652, when 
eleven persons who had ‘bewitched nine children, one man and 
one woman, lost [2.e. caused to be lost] five hundred pounds’ worth 
of cattle and wrecked much corn at sea,’ were executed at Maid- 
stone, many of the bystanders regretted that they had been 
simply hanged, since burning ‘ prevented the blood of a witch 
becoming hereditary to her progeny in the same evill,’ while 
hanging did not. 
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The following matter-of-fact accounts from the records of the 
Dean of Guild in Aberdeen speak for themselves : 

‘Feb. 23, 1597. Thomas Leyis. For peattis, tar barrelis, 
fir and coallis to burn the said Thomas, and to Jon Justice for 
his fie in executing him, 2/. 13s. 4d. The burning of his mother 
Jonet Wischart and Isobel Cocker cost 11/. 10s., and ten 
shillings was added to the bill for ‘ trailling of Monteithe [another 
witch | through the streits of the towne in ane cart, quha hangit 
herself in prison, and for eirding [burying | her.’ 

No record of witchcraft would be complete without some 
notice of the celebrated Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder, who 
has been mentioned above. This wretch, a native of Manning- 
tree in Essex, reduced witch-finding to a system, and wasas clever 
at ‘smelling them out’ as any South African witch-doctor. 
Hopkins had, it is true (at least he so asserted), the great advan- 
tage of having become possessed of the Devil’s memorandum book 
(the ‘ Register’), in which, for the benefit of his memory, Satan 
had entered all the witches’ names in England. We can imagine 
the terror this must have inspired when Hopkins announced an 
intended visit to a parish. He charged twenty shillings for each 
occasion, and doubtless received much more in the way of bribes. 
A clergyman named Gaul had the courage to oppose him, in spite 
of Hopkins’s threats, and thus describes the witch-finder’s 
tortures. A suspected witch was placed in the middle of a room 
on a stool or table, cross-legged and ‘cross-bound’ with cords, 
these being drawn as tightly as possible. She was thus kept 
awake without food for twenty-four hours, or sometimes walked 
about without rest for the same time, diligent watch being main- 
tained to see whether any of her familiar imps would come to her. 
These might appear under any form—a spider, a fly, or a mouse. 
If her guilt was not made evident in this way, there remained 
King James’s infallible tests of pricking and swimming, from 
which devices there was not much chance of escape. 

How many perished at the hands of Hopkins is not known, 
but the number must have been very great. Sixteen women 
were hanged at the same time, on his accusation, at Yarmouth. 
Of thirty-six who had been arraigned at once in 1645, fourteen 
were executed, and a hundred more were in prison in Essex and 
Suffolk, A large batch was hanged at Manningtree and Chelms- 
ford, against several of whom Hopkins appeared as a witness as 
well as an inquisitor. Most of these poor creatures confessed the 
crimes alleged, to the great credit of the informers, The cele- 
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brated divine Calamy accompanied the judges on the commission, 
and both he and Baxter were much edified by these confessions, 

Perhaps the saddest story of all in connection with Hopkins’s 
proceedings was the cruel torture and execution of an aged 
clergyman named Lewis, generally known as ‘the Reading 
Parson,’ because he was in the habit of reading homilies to his 
people, instead of giving them Puritanical discourses, Mr. Lewis 
was an old man of eighty-five, and had been vicar of Brandiston, 
near Framlingham, for fifty years. His death was probably 
resolved upon ‘because he was a Royalist and a Malignant,’ says 
Sir Walter Scott. The charges brought against him were of the 
usual kind—compact with the Devil, two imps as ‘ familiars,’ one 
of which had sunk a ship of Ipswich to please him ; last, some 
‘ witch-marks’ on his body. Hopkins, himself a devout Puritan, 
had the old man pricked, swum cross-bound, set on a table cross- 
legged, kept for nights without sleep, and for twenty-four hours 
without food, and run backwards and forwards by two men till out 
of breath. At length he confessed to all that they desired, and was 
sentenced to be hanged, which judicial murder was carried out in 
the usual cruel manner, the poor old man first recanting his 
ravings, and reading, on his own behalf, the prayers for the dying. 
Baxter briefly records the execution without a word of sympathy 
or remorse ! 

It is a great satisfaction to one’s sense of justice that Hopkins 
himself met with the same fate in the end, some gentlemen 
having first tried his own test (of water) upon him. Butler 
alludes to it thus in Hudibras : 

Has not this present Parliament 

A lieger to the Devil sent, 

Fully empowered to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ? 

And has he not within a year 

Hang’d three score of ’em in one shire ? 


Who after proved himself a witch, 
And made a rod for his own breech.— Canto iii. 


A Scotchman, who was sent for by the Newcastle magistrates 
in 1650 to help them in detecting witches, confessed afterwards 
at the gallows that he had been the death of two hundred and 
twenty men and women in England and Scotland, simply for the 
sake of the twenty shillings a head blood-money. As many as 
thirty women in one batch were brought into Newcastle town hall, 
‘ stripped, pricked, and twenty-seven set aside as guilty.’ 
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At length superstition began to lose its hold, and common 
sense revived. Sir Matthew Hale, it is true, had hanged two poor 
women at Cambridge in 1664, but a few years later Lord Chief 
Justice Holt set himself strongly against such charges, and in 
every case tried before him directed the jury to bring in a verdict 
of acquittal. In a celebrated trial at Guildford, in 1701, not 
only was the supposed witch found not guilty, but her false 
accuser, one John Hathaway, was condemned to a year’s imprison- 
ment and to stand in the pillory three times. Yet, horrible to 
relate! a woman named Hicks and her daughter, a child of nine, 
were hanged together at Huntingdon on July 28, 1716, for raising 
a storm of wind in league with the Devil. 

The last judicial sentence for witchcraft in England was in 
1736, one Jane Wenham being actually found guilty, according to 
the indictment, of ‘conversing familiarly with the Devil in the 
form ofacat.’ The judge, however, procured a reprieve for poor old 
Jane and she was ultimately released, to end her days in peace. 

Last, the Witchcraft Act was repealed for the United King- 
dom in the same year. It was quite time. For, only nine years 
earlier, in 1727, a woman was brought before Captain David Ross, 
deputy-sheriff of Sutherland, charged with ‘causing her daughter 
to be shod by the Devil,’ and so making her lame both in hands 
and feet. The fact having been proved to the Captain’s satisfac- 
tion, the old woman was put into a tar barrel and burned at 
Dornoch. The weather being cold at the time, we are told that she 
‘sat composedly warming herself by the fire prepared to consume 
her, while the other instruments of death were getting ready.’ 

The last attempt to execute a witch in England ended 
disastrously for the perpetrators. In 1751, at Tring, two old 
people named Osborne, man and wife, being suspected of witch- 
craft, were seized by a crowd, stripped, cross-bound, and thrown 
into a pond. Both died of this brutal treatment. But the 
Witchcraft Act had been repealed, and a verdict of wilful murder 
having been returned against one Colley, the chief instigator of 
the assault, he was in due course tried and hanged. 

The Repeal of the Witchcraft Act was regarded by many 
persons with considerable misgiving. John Wesley in 1768 enters 
in his Journal ‘ the giving up Witchcraft is in effect giving up the 
Bible’! On the other hand the following lines ‘On the passing 
of the Repeal Bill’ deserve to be quoted : 


‘ Witches and Spells in antient Time 
Were sacred Subjects ev’n in rhyme ; 
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No wonder that should be received 

Which Laws condemned and Kings believed. 
But now, of late, since Royal Speeches 

Have kept to weightier things than Witches, 
Since Parliament (whom Heay'n direct !) 
Have treated Satan with neglect, 

The Vulgar learn to take the hint, 

And find the whole has nothing in’t.’ 

After recounting so many horrors in connection with the 
charge of sorcery, it is a relief to turn to the grotesque termina- 
tion of an accusation of the kind so late as 1759. One Susannah 
Hamoakes, of Wingrave, in Buckinghamshire, was said to have 
bewitched her neighbour’s spinning-wheel. Her husband, how- 
ever, came to the rescue, and, fortunately, being acquainted with 
the indisputable fact that a witch could not outweigh the church 
Bible, appealed to the test. Amidst great excitement the old 
woman was taken to the church, and there, having been stripped 
of most of her clothes, was put into the scale against it and 
triumphantly acquitted. 

So the superstition in its dangerous form has ceased to exist. 
It still lingers, however, in many parts of England and Scotland, 
and the writer has known of a suspected witch being scratched 
‘above the breath’ to free the sufferer from a charm, as well as 
of an old hag’s threat to apply to ‘the wise man’ (a local sorcerer) 
causing an immediate return of a stolen article. In the ‘ Morning 
Herald’ of December 1834, a correspondent writes that he had 
found a labourer roasting a young pig alive, on the ground that 
the whole litter was bewitched, and that this was the only means 
of discovering the perpetrator and saving the rest. 

But a more serious evidence of popular belief is to be seen in 
the museums at Taunton and Oxford. In the former are pre- 
served several hearts, supposed to be those of pigs, found stuck 
full of pins, apparently as a mode of revenge; while in the Pitt 
Rivers collection in the latter is a small clay figure of a man, 
actually made as late as 1889 in Glen Urquhart, with the view of 
injuring the person represented. 

In a few years, perhaps, witchcraft will be unknown. But 
these ancient faiths die hard. And again and again the narrator 
is driven to re-echo Lucretius’s words : 


*Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum.’ 


Wituiam Woop, D.D. 

















THE FOINVILLE TUNNEL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE sergeant was obdurate. He had his orders, which were as 
Holy Writ in his eyes. They were cold grey eyes in a face ham- 
mered hard on the anvil of officialism, There were more important 
things than Red Cross stores. 

‘Your stores cannot proceed by this train, Major,’ said the 
Bavarian. 

The whole of the cases consigned to Versailles lay piled up on 
one another on the narrow platform of St. Quentin station. It 
was all the more annoying because the horses and waggons had 
been sent on by Eustace to a point some thirty miles further 
along the line to Paris, and he had been promised a fair convey- 
ance to Joinville by the general commanding the Prussian forces 
in the district. 

But General Deganfeld was not available at present. It was 
many miles over the frozen country to his base. A strong French 
force under General de la Jonge had pushed forward from Arras, and 
their advent was keeping Deganfeld’s hands full. There were 
rumours that a smaller force of Frenchmen had forced the lines 
behind Joinville, and had thus obtained command of the railway 
line beyond the famous tunnel. 

But of this the Bavarian sergeant professed to know nothing. 
A train load of provisions strongly guarded had left for Joinville 
two hours ago. The sergeant was inclined to flout the idea that 
this same had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

Another train would pass through shortly. This Eustace and 
Huddlestone had hoped to make use of. They could only sit on 
their cases now and bemoan their ill fortune. Scattered over the 
goods-sheds beyond the station, a company of Bavarian infantry 
held the line. If there were officers, they did not show themselves, 

‘Nothing of the Chesterfield about these fellows,’ Huddlestone 
grumbled. ‘ What on earth shall we do now?’ 

Eustace was at a loss for a reply. Sad as it may seem, the 
Red Cross carried suspicion in its train, Doubtless the sacred 
cause had been abused by spies and others ; indeed, the history of 
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the war testifies to the fact. There was the ghost of a grin on 
the sergeant’s face as he clanked away. Eustace looked along the 
blackness of the Orloy woods rising to the crest of the hill under 
which the great tunnel of Joinville bored its way. 

‘Hang me if I know,’ he said. ‘We must leave the stores 
here and get them to pass us on to Joinville. Then we can send 
the waggons back 4 

Something came like the hum of a home-flying bee between 
the two men, and thudded into a wooden sentry box behind them, 
Along the dark belt of the bending woods a score of smoke jets 
puffed. Crack, crack, came the bullets. 

Then a bugle rang out, and from the goods-sheds the Bava- 
rians poured forth like angry grey wasps. Hardly had they formed 
into line before a cloud of Francs-tireurs broke from under cover 
and dashed down upon the station. They were as two to one to 
the Germans. 

A raking volley barely served to check their headlong pro- 
gress. They shot through the thin Bavarian line as if it had 
been so much brown paper. Then, as the Francs-tireurs came 
hurling down on the left flank of the doomed Bavarians, Eustace 
saw the big sergeant borne down and his skull shattered by the 
sweeping glance of a sword. Then the Bavarians broke like sheep, 
and ran for the upper spur of the woods, pursued by the victorious 
horsemen. 

It was a mere affair of minutes. The affray was barely over 
before a heavy train came puffing into the station. In less time 
than it takes to tell, every German aboard, to the number of two 
score, were prisoners, 

‘That was well done,’ said a gay voice as the French cavalry 
officer in command strode up. ‘Deganfeld has had the feather 
drawn over his eye this time. What have we here?’ 

The speaker saluted Eustace and his comrade politely. Hud- 
dlestone explained. 

‘Surely you are Captain Armand ?’ he concluded. ‘I recollect 
meeting you after the fall of Metz.’ 

‘Ah, yes. Pardon that-I did not recognise Captain Huddle- 
stone. I owe you one good turn, which fortune has enabled me to 
return. Your stores shall go on to Joinville, and I will accom- 
pany them. Indeed, I have strong reasons for getting to Joinville 
myself, I may say that we only hold the line on sufferance. 
Deganfeld is closer up than those Bavarians imagine, There 
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are four trains at Martay yonder bringing up supports for the 
German force beyond Joinville, and the first of these trains may 
follow on at any moment. So you see I am really between 
the devil and the deep sea. Still, ifI can only get to Joinville ; 

‘Would it not be better to lose no further time?’ Eustace 
suggested. ‘We have the train here all ready to proceed. With 
the assistance of your men, we could get our stores aboard in a few 
minutes.’ 

Armand agreed. Anxious and worried as he was, nothing 
appeared to deprive him of his gay manner. It was more than 
possible that on emerging from the far side of Joinville tunnel 
he would find himself and his company of infantry prisoners. 
What had happened beyond the hills nobody knew. And Armand 
had his own urgent reasons for a flying visit there. 

Acting under the instructions of their captain, the troop of 
cavalry deployed again under the cover of the wood. By this 
time the stores were aboard the train, together with the handful 
of infantry that Armand had at his command. Eustace felt his 
spirits rising. 

‘What a slice of luck for us,’ he said, gleefully. ‘ Personally, 
it doesn’t matter a scrap to us what happens when we are on the 
other side of the tunnel. Once there, it is no far cry to our 
waggons.’ 

‘ Wish we were well out of it, all the same,’ Huddlestone mut- 
tered. ‘Tunnels in war time are best avoided. And there are 
four miles of this one.’ 

Armand swaggered up gaily. The adventure had found him 
in spirits. ‘May I ask what your object is?’ said Eustace. 

_ ©Who knows ?’ responded the volatile captain. ‘Joinville is 
my destination. Mayhap we shall steam into the hands of the 
Germans. If you had been waiting, waiting as I have been— 
driven from pillar to post—you would understand my thirst for 
action.’ 

‘Meanwhile a train load of German troops may be up to us at 
any moment,’ said Huddlestone. ‘This is a mere coup de main 
of yours.’ 

Armand responded serenely that such was the fact. Even as 
he spoke the shrill note of a distant whistle cleft the frosty air. 
The railway was a winding one, and as the crow flies the ap- 
proaching train was not distant more than a mile—twice that 
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distance as the track went. A thin jet of steam trailed along the 
valley. 

‘We must get on,’ Armand cried. ‘There are troops coming, 
I hear. All aboard there. We shall have a race for it yet, 
Laden down as we are, the other train will have the pull of us,’ 

A moment later, and the engine was jolting forward. Armand 
had spoken truly. His little strategy could not remain successful 
for long, added to which his knowledge told him that the 
approaching train was laden with German troops. But it was a 
race between a passenger and a goods train. Doubtless by this 
time one of the Bavarian fugitives had explained matters. 

Full speed ahead was the order of the day. Despite his gay air 
and careless smile, Armand gazed from time to time behind him. 
There were the most urgent reasons why he should reach Joinville 
without delay. 

‘ They are gaining on us,’ he cried. 

The Englishmen responded nothing. The truth was painfully 
apparent. And the jolt and rattle of the heavy goods trucks 
rendered conversation a difficulty. So far as Eustace and his 
colleague were concerned, the ultimate issue mattered little, as 
long as they eventually cleared the tunnel. 

But this was anything but a certainty. A mile or more of line 
level as a billiard table and straight as a gunbarrel lay before 
them, ending in the small circular bore that meant the entrance 
to the tunnel. And by the time Armand and his party were half 
way to this, he could see behind them the buffers of the approach- 
ing engine. 

‘A stern chase is a long chase,’ said Eustace. 

Armand smiled grimly. Gone was his butterfly manner; no 
longer did he cherish his moustache. There were enough soldiers 
on the approaching train to cut his little force to pieces ten times 


over. 
‘They will be up to us before we are through,’ said Huddle- 


stone. 

‘You are fond of sport,’ Armand cut in swiftly. ‘You bet a 
little, of course—all Englishmen do. Then I will bet you what 
you call six to four that yonder engine never catches us at all.’ 

‘You can’t prevent it,’ said Eustace. 

By way of reply Armand scrambled to the front of the truck 
where the three were standing. He gave a quick, crisp command 
to the engine driver, and the train immediately commenced to 
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slacken speed. When finally it came to a standstill, its whole 
length was secreted in the blackness of the tunnel, like a worm 
underground, 

‘Are you mad,’ Eustace cried. ‘Man alive, in three minutes 
that other train will be on tous. To destroy them is very well, 
but why allow us to perish ?’ 

«Enough, Armand responded curtly, ‘I know my business. 
You will see what you shall see. Uncouple the last three trucks 
there.’ 

The situation looked desperate enough for anything. There 
was any odds on a fight between the two trains, with the balance 
faintly in favour of the Germans. To bring this matter to an 
issue in the black suffocation of a tunnel was horrible. 

The train stood fast inside the grim, smoky tunnel. Already, 
some eight hundred yards away, the pursuing engine forged 
steadily onward. Eustace would have interfered had he dared. 
In a wondering sort of way, he watched a handful of sappers 
uncoupling the last three trucks, he felt the jolt and jerk as the 
locomotive slowly moved on, and then he saw a pair of rails with 
their sleepers wrenched away, leaving an ugly hole in the track. 

‘ Now do you understand ?’ Armand whispered, fiercely. 

Eustace held his breath in the excitement of the moment. He 
could distinctly hear the thud, thud of the coming train. Then 
its whistle shrieked hideously, there was a resounding crash as 
the two solid masses met, and in less time than it takes to tell 
the mouth of the tunnel was packed, jammed with hundreds of 
tons of wood and steel. There was a scream of escaping steam, 
the thud of an explosion, a few yells and groans, and all was still. 
Armand had left behind him a rampart welded into a solid mass 
like liquid iron is forged under a hammer. Many an hour would 
necessarily elapse before the way could be cleared again. 

‘This is horrible,’ Huddlestone cried. 

‘It may not be war, perhaps,’ Armand said, coolly; ‘but you 
will admit that this is no time for the exchange of social amenities, 
But for my little stratagem you would have been a long time 
getting your stores to Joinville.’ 

The train was jolting and pounding forward again. For some 
minutes nobody spoke. The Englishmen were peering somewhat 
anxiously ahead. Away down the line Eustace could see two 
lights travelling. ; 

‘Surely there is Something on the track,’ he cried. ‘The 
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driver But the driver was already aware of the fact, 
Armand shortly demanded of him what was wrong. 
‘A train backing along the tunnel,’ came the startling reply, 
‘and on the same line of rails as ourselves. Mon Dieu, it —— 
The rest of the speech was drowned in the shrill whistle of the 
engine. 


CHAPTER II. 


For a brief space something like consternation reigned supreme. 
The peculiar horror of the situation struck home with full force. 
Armand had been hoist with his own petard: he had fallen head- 
long into the trap he had laid for another. 

‘I don’t understand it at all,’ he muttered. 

‘I do,’ said Huddlestone grimly. ‘Less than an hour before 
you made your successful raid just now, a German train passed 
through. Without doubt she has been headed off by a force of 
your men, and has risked everything, to the extent of running 
back on her tracks, for assistance,’ 

Armand nodded moodily. The explanation seemed reasonable ; 
indeed, it was the only one possible under the circumstances. 

‘We shall have to fight her,’ said the Frenchman, ‘since 
retreat is out of the question. There are troops aboard, of course?’ 

‘Not more than a score,’ Huddlestone replied. ‘Their goods 
are mainly camp stores for the garrison occupying Fort Bazan.’ 

‘Ah! Then our task is lighter than I anticipated,’ said 
Armand. 

All this was a mere matter of moments. Already the lights 
on the approaching engine were growing more steady, plain proof 
of the fact that the other train was coming to a standstill. When, 
finally, the two trains pulled up, not more than five yards separated 
them. 

‘Back there, a guttural German voice smote out into the 
smoky darkness. ‘ You cannot get through. A force of French 
infantry with two guns holds the valley below Joinville.’ 

‘That is good hearing, indeed,’ Armand cried in the same 
language. ‘ Learn that we too are French, and that we have not 
the same objection to proceeding. You will oblige us by showing 
the way.’ 

The German officer in charge of the other train wasted no 
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time in idle questions. He knew enough of the game of war to 

be surprised at nothing. A response came in the shape of a 
score of bullets fired haphazard into the thick darkness. Nothing 
loth, the French replied. For some minutes the desultory and 
useless war of small arms continued. Ever and anon a bullet 
would thud into a case or the side of a truck—it would tinkle against 
the masonry of the tunnel. But, on the whole, the fusillade was 
absolutely futile. 

Still, the situation was thrilling enough in all conscience. 
To retreat was out of the question ; to proceed, for the present at 
any rate, was equally impossible. Add to this the inky darkness 
of the tunnel, its horror solely illuminated by the sullen flash of 
the rifles, and an atmosphere of burnt paper and smoke that 
tasted acrid on the tongue, and stung the eyes and nose like 
needles. 

Standing behind the shelter of a big packing case, Eustace 
and Huddlestone took no part in the affray. What the end of 
this alarming adventure would be it was impossible to say. And 
as the moments passed the atmosphere grew thick and oppres- 
sive. Eustace was conscious of an unusual moisture on his 
forehead. 

‘This is stifling,’ he said. ‘I can hardly breathe.’ 

‘Same here,’ gasped Huddlestone. ‘My nose is dripping 
with blood.’ 

Gradually the firing slackened and died sullenly away. 
Perhaps the utter uselessness of it appealed to both sets of 
combatants simultaneously. Doubtless they, too, were fearsome 
of the deadly poisonous atmosphere. More or less, the meaning 
of this was a mystery. The tunnel contained two lines of rails, 
the roof was fairly high, and generally a strong current of air 
passed through. 

But not now. The seal of wood and iron brought about by 
Armand’s ingenuity at the far end of the tunnel had prevented 
the free ingress of pure air, and the dense volumes of acrid smoke 
had done the rest. 

Armand fairly sobbed and struggled for his breath. He 
fought his way over to the cab of the engine, and in a hoarse 
whisper asked for a piece of cotton waste. This he proceeded to 
soak in the oil from the stoker’s can. Then he placed the mass 
upon the boiler and applied a light. 

A flaring yellow flame flashed out. Within its ring of 
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radiance could be seen the engines and leading trucks of both 
trains. On the fore part of either the troops had gathered, 
Numerically, the proportion was greatly on the side of the French, 

‘Rush them,’ Armand cried, ‘rush them whilst the flare lasts,’ 
Like rats, the nimble little Gauls leapt on to the metals. A few 
shots at short range were exchanged, in the midst of which the 
yellow light suddenly died away. By the time Armand had 
replenished it, his men were cheering hoarsely in possession of 
the German train. A dead body or two lay on the track; from a 
truck here and there came the gurgle and groan of the wounded. 

‘This is worse than murder,’ said the stripling officer in 
charge of the German train. ‘There is reason in all things, 
Captain. Pray command me. Circumstances place me entirely 
at your service.’ 

‘You will recollect that you brought this entirely upon your- 
self,’ Armand replied, dryly. ‘Meanwhile, we may pay too highly 
for the time wasted in the interchange of politeness. We shall 
be asphyxiated. Pray precede us, so that we may get out of this 
without delay.’ 

No time was lost in getting under way again. The mere 
motions of the trains fanned up a slight breeze, which, languid as 
it was, came sweetly and soothingly to breasts literally burst- 
ing for the want of it. Armand’s spirits rose, a soft whistle 
escaped his lips. 

‘ Eh, bien,’ he said, ‘ but this is something to remember, some- 
thing to tell one’s friends in after life and 

‘Be received with polite incredulity,’ said Huddlestone. 
‘ This is literally the hottest place I have ever been in, The air 
is better, but not much less stifling than it was before. Captain, 
I trust your friends have not been trying on a little amateur 
sapping of their own at the other end of this confounded tunnel.’ 

The melodious lilt faded suddenly from Armand’s lips, ‘I 
don’t quite understand you,’ he said. 

‘Don’t you,’ said Huddlestone. ‘Supposing your friends 
towards Joinville are not particularly strong in numbers. They 
appear to be masters of the situation for the time being, but 
their position would be immensely strengthened by possession of 
the railway. And how would they proceed to make sure of the 
railway ? Why, by blowing up the mouth of the tunnel directly 
they had driven back that train.’ 

‘Then you mean to suggest —— ? 
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‘That the thing is un fait accompli. I feel certain that what I 
say is correct, and that we are literally sealed up here like sardines 
inatin. Otherwise, the atmosphere would not be so insufferably 
close. You see the gravity of the situation ?’ 

Armand shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It is not lost upon me,’ he said. ‘Fortunately, the suspense 
will not be unduly prolonged. We shall soon know.’ 

Both trains were moving slowly on. Calculating by moments, 
the cars should not have been remote from the exit over against 
Joinville. And yet, hanging anxiously over the side, the two 
Englishmen could discern nothing beyond the purple, shot dark- 
ness. 

There was no circular focus of light, no welcome rays pene- 
trating the exit from the tunnel. Either some calamity had hap- 
pened, or they were the victims of a cruel misfortune. 

‘The exit is assuredly blocked up,’ Eustace muttered. 

Armand’s reply was unheard. The pilot train, forging slowly 
ahead, bumped and clattered, the trucks came thudding together 
along its entire length, and then finally came to a standstill. 

‘For heaven’s sake shut off steam there, or you will be into 
us,’ came a harsh voice from the pioneers. ‘There is something 
on the line.’ 

The second train also came to its brakes, Armand hastened 
to the scene of the trouble. The young German in charge of the 
other transport was already examining his surroundings with the 
aid of a lantern. 

‘What has happened ?’ Armand asked, anxiously. 

‘The whole line is strewn with masonry,’ was the reply. 
‘Look for yourself, and see if it is not so, Monsieur le Capitaine.’ 

Armand took the lantern which the other proffered, and 
flashed its sickly yellow rays upwards. Not only was the line 
strewn with masses of rock and earth and twisted brickwork, but 
the serried mass rose upward till roof and floor came together. 
Huddlestone had guessed it. Both exits from the tunnel had 
been destroyed. 

‘A most amazing thing,’ Armand cried. ‘A marvellous coin- 
cidence.’ The young German smiled somewhat grimly. 

‘I guessed this,’ he said, ‘ though I had no need to tell you. 
It becomes necessary to go back in the direction of Orloy.’ 

‘Into the hands of your countrymen, who have doubtless re- 
gained the lost ground there,’ Armand said, dryly. ‘My friend, 
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to prevent accidents I contrived to seal up the entrance of this 
tunnel after my train entered.’ 
' Then we are caught like rats in a pipe.’ 

‘So it seems. But can you inform me how my brilliant 
scheme came to be so speedily pirated as this ?’ 

‘That is merely conjecture,’ the youthful German replied. 
‘I only know that my train was headed back by troops two miles 
this side of Joinville. They were in force, and I feared derail- 
ment. For the time, at any rate, the valley seems to have fallen 
into your hands. The enemy bore me back into the tunnel, and 
that is all I know. The position is anything but a pleasing one.’ 

Armand agreed sullenly. He understood perfectly what had 
happened. A body of troops had made a dash for Joinville, and 
they had destroyed a portion of the tunnel, with a view to 
checking any advance on the part of General Deganfeld. By an 
amazing chance, both exits had gone simultaneously. 

Apparently there was nothing to be done but sit down and 
endure it. Sooner or later the Bavarian advance from Marlay 
must result in communications being opened up again. But 
Deganfeld was by no means over strong, and a large French force 
—the force Armand was so anxious to touch—hovered menacingly 
in the country about Joinville. 

Under these circumstances, many days might elapse before the 
tunnel was cleared. That Deganfeld would make desperate efforts 
to do so was certain. That the French would do their best to 
prevent him was inevitable. To force the obstacle from within, 
aided by a mere handful of men without tools, was practically 
impossible. 

‘And we are without stores,’ said Armand. ‘We might hold 
out for a couple of days. Major, your cases are 

‘Not mine,’ Eustace said, hurriedly. ‘ Besides, we cannot get 
much nourishment out of surgical appliances. In any case, we 
shall perish miserably ere long for want of air. The atmosphere 
is insufferable.’ 

Eustace spoke truly. The air was hot and heavy, a sense of 
languor and fatigue lay upon every man there. As yet, they 
hardly realised the full extent of the danger. Unless relief came 
speedily, a horrible death lay before them. The black darkness 
was in itself a terror. 

‘Something must be done,’ Armand said, hoarsely. ‘ Come, 
is there not one of you who can suggest anything ?’ 
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The young German officer touched Armand’s elbow. 

‘There is one desperate chance,’ he said. ‘If you follow me, 
I will show you the way.’ 

‘Lead on,’ said Armand. ‘Nothing can be more desperate 
than this.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


LANTERN in hand, the German plunged forward. He was followed 
by Armand, together with the Englishmen. No word was spoken 
on either side, the journey being undertaken in grim silence. At 
some distance from the trains and the troops the air was a little 
less vitiated, and oppressed lungs drew breath more freely. At 
the end of a mile the guide paused. 

‘Do you notice anything ?’ he asked. 

They all had, almost at the same moment. They noticed a 
purer, cooler air, like champagne to their jaded senses. 

‘And there seems to be an absolute draught,’ said Huddle- 
stone. : 

‘Hardly that,’ said the German. ‘ It has gone again. Halfa 
dozen men might manage to exist here for a time, but no more.’ 

“T can’t understand whence comes the air,’ said Armand. 

‘It seems to me that we Germans know your country better 
than you know it yourselves,’ said the other, with a dryness that 
brought the blood to Armand’s cheek. ‘But that is by the way. 
As a matter of fact, we are exactly under the ventilating shaft of the 
tunnel. It passes through the hill, rising to a rourd tower of 
stone beyond—a capital landmark.’ 

‘You are right,’ Armand cried, eagerly. ‘I remember now.’ 

‘Very good, Captain. I saw that we had one desperate chance, 
and that is a fact. It may be just possible for us to climb up the 
shaft and seek assistance. There is no other way.’ 

Armand was eager for the attempt, and the Englishmen were 
nothing loth to follow. The German proceeded, lantern in hand. 

‘How did you learn this?’ Armand asked. 

‘We left nothing to chance,’ was the reply. ‘Do you suppose 
an important detail like this would be overlooked ?’ 

‘Never mind that,’ Armand growled. ‘ How do you propose 
to ascend ?’ 

By way of reply the German flashed his lantern along the 
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slimy walls of the tunnel. Presently he found what he wanted— 
a square wooden trap, which he proceeded to pull away from the 
wall. This done, a hole barely large enough for a man to squeeze 
into was disclosed. 

‘More charming than it seems, the German explained. 
‘The semi-circular pipe leads on to the roof of the tunnel. 
There is an iron grating above us, if you will take the trouble 
to look.’ 

Sure enough, as the lantern’s rays flashed on the roof, a rusty, 
sooty grating came in the line of light. Like a cat, the German 
wriggled himself into the hole, pushing his lantern before him, 
the others following. 

It was a dusty, dingy, horrible, choky business, resulting in 
hands and faces being smothered in soot and cinders, but it was 
accomplished at last. When, finally, the four adventurers stood on 
the grating, they could see the brilliant shield of the blue sky 
far above them as a cerulean circle clear cut by the funnel, and 
they could breathe again. 

The pure frosty air ran like quicksilver along Armand’s veins. 
‘It is good to live, after all,’ he cried. ‘Still, there is much to 
be done. Herr Lieutenant, how do you propose to reach the 
summit ?’ 

‘Nothing easier,’ said the other. ‘The way is provided, sir.’ 
A flight of iron ladders led upwards. It was a long and tedious 
business, for the shaft was many hundreds of feet through the 
heart of the hill, and the ladders were of iron and absolutely 
perpendicular. ; 

The intense cold struck, even down there. Each of the 
adventurers could feel the chill grip of the metal as it struck 
through their gloves. As they toiled up, foot by foot, the pace 
gradually slackened. It was fortunate, perhaps, that darkness 
reigned supreme, and thus veiled the real danger of the under- 
taking. 

‘T'm glad I can’t see anything,’ Huddlestone panted. ‘ Look- 
ing down from a height always makes me confoundedly giddy. 
And we must be up , 





‘Don’t think of it,’ Eustace replied. ‘I’m trying not to, and 
I never was in such a blue funk in all my life. Sebastopol was 
nothing to this.’ 

All things come to an end, and the weary climb was over at 
last. When the four reached the top of the shaft a brief terror 
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awaited them. Over the entire surface a network of iron com« 
pleted the semblance of a cage. 

‘Good heavens!’ Huddlestone groaned. ‘ Have we come all 
this way to be baffled like this! How maddening!’ 

Armand swore volubly, Then annoyance took the place of 
anger, as the German reached up and lifted the centre of the 
grill. The latter seemed to know perfectly well that the grill 
possessed a swinging doorway. 

‘It is the way we have beaten you all along,’ he said. ‘We 
know everything, you know nothing—except how to fight.’ 

Armand turned away bitterly mortified. The truth stung 
like a whiplash. Ere he could think of a suitable reply, the 
boom of a gun, followed by the quick rattle of musketry fire, 
smote on the ear. Evidently, sharp work was in progress down 
in the valley towards Joinville. 

A risky jump of some fifteen feet, on to snow frozen as hard 
as granite, made a fitting termination to the hazardous side of 
the adventure. The volatile Armand burst out laughing as he 
surveyed his companions. 

‘Did one ever see four such disreputable scarecrows?’ he 
cried. ‘Still, we can afford to smile at our misfortunes now. 
Forward, mes amis.’ 

A brisk run of some twenty minutes brought the quartette on 
the scene of action. A miniature pitched battle between a 
Prussian regiment, hurried up by General Deganfeld and a cloud 
of Francs-tirewrs was in full blast. Armand ran forward to an 
eminence, and waved aloft his handkerchief, which he had tied 
to his sword. The German lieutenant followed his example. 

At the unexpected spectacle of a French and Prussian officer 
standing amicably side by side, and waving miniature flags of 
truce, the firing ceased. Then, by mutual consent, Armand and 
the German respectively returned to their own lines. A few 
minutes later, and a hurried conference between the leaders of 
both forces had taken place. 

The scene which followed was not the least strange incident 
of that marvellous campaign. Amongst the wreckage at the 
mouth of the tunnel, hundreds of French and German troops 
worked side by side. From either set of rails their respective 
officers watched them in silence. Up the slopes the arms were 
piled. 

At the end of two hours the way was practically clear, A 
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_rousing cheer went up as the last block of brickwork was rolled 
aside, and then there staggered from the tunnel four score of men, 
grim and pallid, and gasping in the pure air of the afternoon, 
ihere was nothing for it now but to bring out the trains, which 
‘was done accordingly. 

‘Whom do they belong to ?’ asked the German leader. 

‘The problem is not yet solved, Colonel,’ responded the 
French commander. ‘ Let them form part of the stake we were 
playing for when we were so strangely interrupted two hours 
ago.’ 

The German saluted grimly. He desired nothing better. 
Within two minutes of this polite interchange of courtesies, the 
roar of conflict had recommenced. From a snug vantage ground, 
Eustace and Huddlestone watched the progress of the fray. They 
saw the tide of victory ebb and flow, they saw the Germans 
gradually beaten back and retire sullenly to the cover of the 
woods. Then, a little time later, Armand came up with a gay 
smile upon his face. 

‘Ah,’ he cried, ‘we have to be grateful for small mercies in 
these dark days. Your sympathy was with us, I am sure.’ 

‘You,’ said Eustace. ‘I was thinking of my stores, you 
know.’ 

‘Quite so. Then you are fortunate, for these two trains are 
going right through to Joinville at once. We are well out of the 
adventure, my friends.’ 

And Eustace heartily concurred. 


Frep M. W8ITE. 

















MORE HUMOURS OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


DesrITE the modern tendency to minimise the sermon in many of 
ourchurches, the poor at least still look upon the ‘ discourse’ as the 
main object of coming to church. Indeed, the expression ‘sitting 
under’ Mr, So-and-so is still in vogue in many of our country 
towns, and there are always a certain number to be found who 
pass from church to chapel or chapel to church in strict accord- 
ance with their preference for Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown as a 
preacher. As a matter of fact, doctrinal differences'do not enter 
much into their consideration. There is a good deal of truth, by 
the way, in the story of the Wesleyan old lady who rather 
damped her vicar’s pleasure at seeing her so often in church by 
replying, ‘ Well, you see, sir, you've been and asphalted the path up 
to church, and I find it a deal drier of a winter’s day than that 
yellow gravel our minister ’as up to ’is chapel.’ But to return to 
the question of sermons. One hears the very quaintest comments 
made upon the last Sunday's sermon. I took occasion once, in 
speaking of humility, to dwell on the light which Christianity 
throws upon pride. A few days afterwards one of the congregation 
whom I happened to be visiting was very anxious that I should 
tell his invalid wife, who was unable to come to church, as much 
as I could of my sermon. ‘I thinks,’ he said, ‘as ’ow it'll cheer 
’er up a bit, she does get so low-spirited a’ times. And lor’, I was 
properly ’mused last Sunday night, I was, at your discourse. Aye’ 
(gleefully rubbing his hands), ‘ye did give it ’em. I thought to 
mysen all the time somebody ’as been a saying some’at or doing 
of some’at to ’e, and now’e’s a taking it out of em properly. I 
tell ye, I was real pleased, I was.’ He finished his remarks with 
the greatest compliment he could think of—‘I tell ye I was so 
interested loike that when you ‘ad finished I thought you ’adn’t 
done.’ Indeed, my friend had thoroughly enjoyed what he looked 
upon as a good ‘ wigging’ for his well-to-do neighbours, but had 
carefully abstained from taking any of it home to himself; still 
less had he dreamed of the possibility of the preacher preaching 
to himself. 

I remember once a friend of mine, who was about to give up his 
curacy, preaching two sermons, in which he happened to speak 
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fairly plainly on one or two particular failings in the congregation. 
The said congregation, however, rather took exception to this, and 
declared that the vicar, who was afraid, they said, to speak like 
that himself, had made his curate preach on these subjects 
because he was going away, and therefore it did not matter what 
he said. 

Sometimes, however, the cap fits. I once happened to preach 
the same sermon twice in different churches in the same town. 
The subject was scandal. One parishioner, who was present on 
both occasions, was very indignant: ‘I calls it too bad,’ she said 
toa neighbour ; ‘’e must ’ave a spite agin me, and ’ow does’e know 
what I says to my neighbours ; besides, what ’arm is it if I do like 
a bit of gossip now and agin ?’ 

Probably, if a volume of ‘ first sermons’ were to be published, 
it would contain some strange matter, and have perhaps a larger 
sale than most books of that nature. One such sermon I heard of 
as having been preached not long ago. The preacher had been 
ordained at the Advent Ordination, and was called upon to preach 
his first sermon on St. Stephen’s day. He naturally enough chose 
the history of the first martyrdom as his subject, and in particular 
St. Stephen’s prayer for his murderers. But the lesson he evolved 
from it all was certainly peculiar. ‘ Brethren,’ he said, ‘this 
prayer of St. Stephen, alike the first deacon and the first martyr, 
emphasises thus early in the history of the Church the difference 
between the priest and, such asI am, the deacon. For St. Stephen 
prayed for his murderers ; he was only a deacon; had he been a 
priest he would have absolved them.’ No one but a man writing 
his first sermon would ever have thought of such an application. 

The commendation which one sometimes receives at the hands 
of parishioners is often very quaintly expressed. I remember 
once being locwim tenens during my holidays in a small country 
parish in the West Country. After Evensong on my last Sunday 
in the parish, the churchwarden, who was a bricklayer, was evi- 
dently desirous of paying me a compliment on my departure. 
‘ Well, sir,’ he said, ‘we are real sorry you're going, and us shall 
tell the vicar as ’ow you’ve gived every satisfaction.’ I shall cer- 
tainly apply to my churchwarden friend if ever I have to look 
out for a fresh ‘ situation.’ 

On leaving one such ‘ situation,’ on receipt of my first piece of 
preferment, I obtained another glimpse of the view taken of us. 
A few days after my approaching departure became known I hap- 
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pened to go into a barber’s shop in the town to get a shave. The 

barber, who was more or less of a Churchman, was always very 
loquacious and was an adept at suiting his conversation to the 
man upon whom he happened to be operating. He generally 
seized the opportunity offered by one’s helpless position to mono- 
tone long extracts from the late Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, excel- 
lent no doubt in themselves, but irritating to listen to while one’s 
chin was being duly scraped. He, by the way, paid me a great 
compliment once. ‘That was something like a sermon you gave 
us last Sunday night,’ he said ; ‘I have not often read better even 
in the ‘“ Christian Herald.”’ However, on this occasion he was 
full of my leaving the parish. In answer to his kind expressions 
of regret, I murmured through my teeth (in deadly fear of being 
sliced by my friend’s razor) that I also in many ways regretted 
leaving. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I always says to my young men, if you 
get a chance of bettering of yourselves, never you mind leaving 
me and going to another shop.’ It seemed to throw quite a new 
and refreshing light on ecclesiastical changes. 

There are many ways of trying to explain away an awkward 
thing one would rather have left unsaid, a generally unsuccessful 
attempt. Here is a peculiarly unhappy instance. A rector, 
whom I knew well, more remarkable for his ability than for any 
special grace of figure, gave an order for a suit of clothes to the 
local tailor. When the clothes arrived the coat in particular was 
not, to say the least of it, up to the ‘ West End’ standard of excel- 
lence. Consequently, the rector made representations on the subject 
to the said tailor. ‘You must admit the coat doesn’t hang very well, 
does it?’ ‘ Well, no, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ that’s true enough ; but 
then you will be the first to admit that you've not got the figure of 
an Apollo Belvedere.’ The rector felt that, though the excuse was 
not a powerful one, the fact upon which it was based was unde- 
niable, Enjoying, as he always did, a good joke against himself, 
he was rather fond of repeating the comment on the grace or 
want of grace of his figure. Unfortunately, however, the story 
got round again to the tailor’s ears, who, poor man, was much 
disconcerted at the thought of what he had said in the unguarded 
moment of self-defence. The next time he met the rector he 
came across the road to explain matters. ‘I hear, sir, you were 
much upset at my most unfortunate comment on your figure.’ The 
rector assured him that he had taken no offence, but looked upon 
it as a very good joke against himself, ‘None the less,’ was the 
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reply, ‘I ought never to have made the remark ; the only explana- 
tion I can give is that I must have thought I was speaking to a 
dissenting minister ’—an amusing explanation, but rather hard on 
the dissenting brethren. 

There are some classes of people who seem to think that when 
they speak to a parson they must use certain peculiar phrases 
wholly strange to them under ordinary circumstances, as, for 
instance, the famous reply of the labourer to the minister’s words 
of praise concerning a fine fat pig which he saw in his sty, 
grunting with satisfaction and repletion: ‘Oh, sir, if only we was 
all as fit to die as my old sow be!’ 

I once asked a district nurse how the various sick cases had 
been going on during my absence from the parish. At once the 
look which I knew so well crossed her face, but her natural pro- 
fessional pride strove for the mastery with the due unctuousness 
which she considered necessary for the occasion, At last she evolved 
the following strange mixture : ‘ Middling well, sir; some of ’em’s 
gone straight to glory, but Iam glad to say others are nicely on 
the mend.’ 

By the way, I heard the other day an amusing corruption of a 
word. I was sympathising with a poor woman who had been very 
busy nursing her neighbours during a recent epidemic of 
influenza. ‘Oh, I don’t mind,’ she replied; ‘I am quite manured 
to it.’ Indeed, this class of people is particularly fond of the use 
of grand language. A working man of my acquaintance, when he 
met me in the evening as he came home from work, would often 
greet me: ‘ Good night to ye, sir; ’ere’s Phoebe a-cooming,’ with 
reference not to his wife, but to the goddess of the moon. 

On another occasion a man, who belonged to a working men’s 
club in the parish, was telling me the strange history of his 
life. He had been deserted by his father and mother and more 
or less dragged up by an old aunt who had taken himin. From 
the age of twelve he had had to fight his own battle, and uncom- 
monly well he had fought it. I could see how proud he naturally 
enough was of his success. But in the midst of his boasting he 
seemed suddenly to realise that perhaps he owed something to a 
higher power, or, at least, he ought to say so; so he went on, ‘ You 
see, sir, I ave always ’ad to fend for mysen iver since I was a 
scrap of a lad :’ then a pause: ‘ leastwise, in course wi’ a bit o’ ’elp 
from th’ A’mighty.’ It was certainly quaintly put, but I believe 
genuinely meant. 
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In contrast to this is the curious way in which some of the 
poor speak of the rites of the Church, especially of Baptism, which 
is not infrequently looked upon as a necessary adjunct to vacci- 
nation. ‘Have you had your children baptized ?’ I once asked 
the mother of half a dozen lusty olive branches. ‘Oh, yes,’ was 
her reply, ‘but not at Thomases’ (the name of our church); ‘I 
allus gets em done at Clopases, where me and my man was married.’ 
I doubt very much whether St. Cleopas would recognise his name 
under the form of Clopases, any more than St. Philemon, who was 
always familiarly known by the residents as Pillemon. 

Terribly tragic are some of the scenes we are called upon to 
witness, made more so by the lack of self-control which is so 
marked among the poorer classes. But tragedy and comedy have 
a strange way of mingling themselves together. One poor 
woman, on being visited after the funeral of her husband, in 
answer to the clergyman’s words of sympathy, replied: ‘ Yes, sir, 
the funeral was last Thursday and was very pretty. I put ’im in 
nice and comfortable. ’°E were a good ’usband to me; ’e allus 
were, and’e deserved it.’ One does not, however, always hear such 
expressions of praise—sométimes quite the reverse. A friend of 
mine was a good deal taken aback when, on going to condole with 
a parishioner who had just lost her husband, she replied, ‘ Bless 
you, sir, ’e’s no loss, poor mon; ’e warnt fit for nothink; why, ’e 
’asn’t been able to arn a sixpence this five year an’ more, —rather 
an awful commentary on the sometimes hardening effect of 
extreme poverty. It is extraordinary how people will repeat to 
one the ‘last words’ of their relations, even when the words carry 
with them no sense whatever. I was visiting a poor woman who 
had just lost her husband, and I found her in the greatest possible 
distress. But what seemed to grieve her most was that she had 
been unable to catch his last words. ‘ Oh, sir, to think that my 
poor ’usband lies there and I shall never know what was ’is last 
words. To the day of judgment I shall never know whether ’e 
said “ho” or “ woe.”’ There did not really seem to be much in it, 
especially as he had been totally unconscious. Moreover, he had 
been a cab driver by profession, and it certainly seemed as if his 
last words were unconscious reminiscences of his mode of ad- 
dressing his horses. 

Speaking of the undue stress often laid on little things, the 
local papers of our country towns are at times delightful in this 
way, Of course they always contain full accounts of knife-and- 
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fork teas held at the Fotheringby-cum-Slocum Primitive 
Methodist New Connexion Mission Room, with a complete list of 
the ‘tea makers,’ Miss Jones, Master T. Jones, the Misses P. L. 
and K.Smyths, &c., and how the guests heartily partook of the 
good fare kindly provided by Mr. and Mrs, Knight, &. A 
local paper, however, which I happened to see the other day, sur- 
passed itself in its ‘News from our Villages,’ I suppress the name 
of the particular village, but cannot withhold the nature of the 
‘news.’ It ran somewhat as follows: ‘ Last Thursday Mr. Thomas 
, farm labourer, killed a sow, weighing stone. She was 
indeed a splendid specimen of the “ porcine” species ; we are in- 
formed that, in spite of her great size, she was able to walk in and 
out of her sty to the last.’ What an infinitude of pathos lies in 
those three simple words ‘ to the last’! 

In a former article I mentioned some curious superstitions 
which are still to be found among the people; but here is one of 
the most curious, which I happened to hear the other day. A 
clergyman was walking through the outskirts of his parish one 
evening, when he saw one of his parishioners very busy white- 
washing his cottage. The’ parson, pleased at these somewhat 
novel signs of cleanliness, called out, ‘Well, Jones, I see you're 
making your house nice and smart.’ With a mysterious air, 
Jones, who had recently taken the cottage, descended from the 
ladder, and slowly walked to the hedge which separated the garden 
from theroad. ‘That’s not’xacly the reason why I’m a doing of this 
‘ere job,’ he-whispered, ‘ but the last two couples as lived in this 
ere cottage ’ad twins ; so I says to my missus, I'll tak an’ white- 
wash the place, so as there mayn’t be no infection. Ye see, sir, 
as ‘ow we got ten of ’em already.’ Whether the whitewashing 
was effectual or not, I have not been able to ascertain. 

One naturally hesitates to speak of one’s ecclesiastical superiors, 
but I cannot refrain from telling an amusing story which I heard 
the other day concerning one who was a well-known and much- 
loved Bishop. It appears that it was his lordship’s custom to 
wear a dark violet cassock when he was at home in his palace. 

A certain old-fashioned vicar, wholly unaccustomed to any so- 
called high church notions, had occasion to spend a night at the 
palace. This he did with no little fear and trembling, as he had 
a wholesome dread of what he would have called ‘ritualistic 
bishops.’ However, on his return to his parish on the following 
day, he expressed himself as greatly surprised at the result of his 
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visit. ‘I was astonished,’ he said, ‘at the pleasant, homely way 
in which the Bishop lives; not at all what I expected. You 
would scarcely believe it, but the dear old man received me in a 
purple dressing gown.’ 

That calls to my mind a story, for the truth of which I cannot 
personally vouch, but which was told to me as happening some 
time in the fifties. An old clergyman who had held a cure in the 
depths of the country for the greater part of his life had occasion 
to consult his Bishop on a certain matter, and, in answer to his 
letter, received an invitation to sleep the night at the palace. For 
forty or fifty years he had practically led the life of a recluse, and 
it was after many cogitations that he decided to take the journey 
to the other end of the diocese where the Bishop lived. He 
arrived just in time for five-o’clock tea, a meal to which he was a 
complete stranger. After tea, the Bishop asked him to accompany 
him to Evensong. When they returned to the house, the Bishop, 
remarking that it was quite time they went upstairs, lit a candle 
and showed his guest to his room. It was then just seven o’clock, 
and though the old clergyman thought it was rather early to 
retire, still, admiring the Bishop for such simple habits, he prepared 
for bed. He had just put out the light and lain down to sleep, 
wishing he had eaten a little more tea, when a booming noise rang 
through the house and smote upon his ear. Quick as thought he 
sprang from his bed, and shouting ‘ Fire!’ at the top of his voice, 
rushed out on to the landing just in time to meet the Bishop, 
with a lady on his arm, going down to dinner. The sequel to the 
story has never been divulged, and, as I have said, this is not a 
personal reminiscence. 

A rather amusing story is told of another Bishop. A certain 
layman in the diocese brought a complaint against the clergyman 
of the parish for various ritualistic practices. In making his in- 
dictment, he reserved the worst till last—‘ And would you believe 
it, my lord? Mr. kisses his stole.’ Whether the Bishop 
approved of the piece of ritual or not, history does not relate, but 
his sense of humour came to his rescue at the moment. ‘ Well, 
Mr. , you will be the first to admit that that’s a good deal 
better than if he stole a kiss.’ That reminds one of the story (is 
it an old one?) of the reply made by a bishop on a similar occa- 
sion. A very just complaint was brought before him that a 
certain clergyman in the diocese was wearing an Oxford Master's 
hood, when, as a matter of fact, he had no such degree. ‘I call 
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it, my lord,’ said the complainant, ‘ wearing a lie on his back,’ 
‘We need not use quite so strong a word, Mr. Smith,’ the Bishop 
replied in his blandest manner, ‘ call it a falsehood.’ 

While dealing with the dangerous subject of bishops, the 
following is, I believe, a true story. A certain Bishop, in travel- 
ling through his diocese, had occasion to change at a wayside 
junction. While waiting for his train, he seized the opportunity 
of making friends with the station master. One of the kindest- 
hearted men, he was very fond of trying to enter into the varied 
interests of those with whom he came in contact. However, on 
this occasion he did not find it easy to discover the exact topic in 
which his new friend was interested. So reluctantly he fell back 
on his particular ‘shop,’ i.e. the traffic. ‘I supposé, with the 
race meeting taking place to-day, there has been some very heavy 
traffic on your line?’ Inadvertently, the Bishop had indeed 
touched the station master’s weak point—not the traffic, but 
racing. So for the next quarter of an hour he listened in his 
kindly way to the various merits of the horses engaged in the St. 
Leger, and their chances of success, At last, to the Bishop’s 
great relief, it must be admitted, the train arrived, and, shaking 
hands with his racing friend, he got into a carriage. He had not 
travelled very far, however, when, the train having pulled up, he 
heard the station master’s voice asking if the Bishop of was 
in the train. Hastily the Bishop declared his presence. Of 
course, his fellow passengers in the third-class carriage (it was the 
Bishop’s boast that he always travelled third) were on the qui vive 
to know what the station master wanted with the Bishop, while 
quite a little knot of spectators gathered round the carriage 
window. Up comes the official, making a prodigious salute to 
the great ecclesiastical dignity. ‘I’ve just received a wire, my 
lord, from the station master at , asking me to tell your 
lordship that Donovan won the Leger.’ The Bishop’s astonish- 
ment and chagrin at his friend’s kindly thought of him can be 
better imagined than described, especially when he heard the 
titter from those assembled on the platform, and noticed the in- 
creased interest with which he was regarded by his companions 
for the rest of the journey. It is said that his lordship is more 
wary as to the subjects he touches upon in talking to casual ac- 
quaintances. 

From bishops to vergers is a far cry, but still, in many cathe- 
drals, the verger is a dignitary only less important than the 
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Bishop himself. I remember, as a boy, a verger of one of our 
northern cathedrals who was one of its most splendid ornaments. 
He was fully alive to the importance of his office, and so long as 
he had his gown on his back and his wand in his hand, scarcely 
deigned to greet his friends save with the stiffest of bows. And 
so long as he was thus clothed with the robes of office, nothing 


. could extract from him any criticism of either cathedral or chapter, 


though many were the attempts made. However, on one occasion 
he was to some extent moved from his attitude of dignified silence. 
There had recently been erected a marble pulpit, very handsome 
in itself, but certainly out of keeping with the rest of the building. 
A visitor, who knew his peculiarity, ventured to sound him on the 
subject of this new pulpit. ‘Now, what is your opinion about it, 
Mr. ——?’ heasked. At first there came over his face the old 
stolid look, but on this one occasion his feelings were too much 
for him. A compromise was the result. ‘Speaking, sir, as a 
verger, I have nothing to say but in praise of the donors; but, if 
you ask me as a man, and not as a verger’ (and then he fell into 
colloquial language), ‘I don’t think nothing of it or its art’—a 
very pretty distinction, that, between a man and a verger. 

Here is the story of a really smart retort given by one who 
was a well-known verger in the eastern counties. The church 
possessed a valuable Bible, which was only used on Sundays. 
During the week it was kept in a box which rather curiously 
formed the stand upon which the reader of the lessons stood. On 
one occasion, when this was being shown to a visitor, the remark 
was made that it did not seem very reverent for even a clergyman 
to tread upon the Bible. ‘Pardon me,’ the old verger replied ; 
‘in this church, sir, we take our stand upon the Scriptures.’ At 
a church in one of our northern towns, where I was curate for a 
time, there was a verger who was very clever at turning his hand 
to any particular job that wanted doing, and rather prided him- 
self on his powers of decorative art. The church, which was very 
poor and very ugly, offered him a fine field for the exercise of 
these powers. One day he asked my vicar to come and see a 
kind of cardboard erection which he had made to go over the 
altar. I believe the proper term for it is a baldacchino. The vicar, 
having duly admired it and thanked the verger, added, ‘ I am afraid 
we shall need a faculty to put it up, Mr. P.’ ‘Oh no, sir,’ was the 
reply, ‘ it’s very light, it’ll only need a few tin tacks,’ 

I was glad to see in your ‘Pages from a Private Diary’ some 
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kindly references to the much abused ‘ vicaress’ and her blankets. 
Tn confirmation of what your amusing contributor says as to the 
favourable opinion generally held of her by the village matrons, 
some farm labourers were talking to me on the subject not long 
ago, while I was endeavouring to entice the wily pike from his 
lair in one of the fen ‘drains.’ I may say that my fishing cos- 
tume entirely concealed the fact that I was a parson, so their 
testimony was unbiassed. It was election time, and evidently the 
‘red van’ fraternity had waxed eloquent on squires and squiresses, 
vicars and vicaresses. My friends’ comments were simple in the 
extreme: ‘ We wish as ’ow there were a few more of them sort 
*bout ; it’s well enough for them to laugh as ’asn’t to keep a wife 
and bairns on fourteen bob a week.’ There is no doubt that in 
spite of all the talk the village folk would have a harder time 
if there was no hall and no parsonage. Indeed, many are the 
strange requests made to the parson. Only the other day a 
message was brought to a friend of mine that ‘old Mr, Jones 
would be glad if Mr. would give him the loan of his trousers 
as he wanted to go to the cemetery to a funeral.’ The fact that 
Mr. Jones would not want them for more than an hour was made 
a great point of, as though in the meantime the curate would 
have to go to bed till the trousers returned. To thoroughly ap- 
preciate the situation, it was necessary to have known Mr. Jones, 
who had the unenviable reputation of being the dirtiest old man 
in the parish. 

Easter time is a great season for weddings. A friend of 
mine was joining together in the bonds of matrimony a certain 
widower and a young lady who was the happy owner of no less 
than five Christian names, These had to be written on a piece 
of paper for the bridegroom’s assistance at the critical moment of 
plighting troth. At the conclusion of the ceremony (as the papers 
always say), the happy couple returned to the vestry for the pur- 
pose of signing the register. The clerk was anxious to know by 
which of the five names the bridegroom intended to recognise his 
bride. ‘ Weel,’ said the gay widower, ‘I shall call ’er the same as 
I called the last un; she'll be “the missus” same as t’other ’—I 
suppose as a tender reminiscence of the happy days passed with 
the ‘last un.’ 





Stewart F, L. Bernays. 
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ZIKE MOULDOM. 


The Devil took the soul of a man, 
Goodly and fair to see; 

‘This God-formed soul I'll make as vile 
As the souls of the damned,’ said he. 


He made it black as the ebon night 

That once on Egypt fell; 

As black as the deeps of fathomless seas— 
As black as the pit of hell. 


His brush was dipt in hell’s foulest pool 
He painted it through and through ; 
‘The gods may labour,’ the Devil said, 
‘ But they cannot change its hue.’ 


The soul, once pure, was all befoul’d 
And loathsome to the sight ; 

But deep in the very heart of it 
Was a tiny speck of white. 


And a woman saw the tiny speck, 

And laugh’d aloud for glee ; 

‘A charm have I that shall cleanse this soul, 
Though as black as hell it be.’ 


She bathed it in a fount of Love, 

Love pure and undefil’d— 

The sin-stain’d soul of the man became 
Like that of a little child. 


The woman she mock’d the Lord of Hell, 
And laugh’d with triumphant mirth 
‘Thou shalt have thy will on souls divine 
When Love hath left the earth. 


‘Thou took’st no count of a woman’s love, 
Of its wondrous holy might ; 

Yet Love can make the foulest clean 

And make the blackest white.’—ANON. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHOEVER, in wandering through a woodland dell of faery beauty, 
has come upon a loathsome serpent in the heart of it, will know 
the feelings of the susceptible traveller in South-East Lancashire 
when his eye first lights on the colliery village of Cudnow. From 
whatever side he approaches it he will pass through smiling country, 
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bright green grassland flecked with gold, and here and there clumps 
of woodland like dark green islands in a sea of lighter green ; 
until, mounting a ridge, he has the most ill-favoured village in 
Lancashire before him. He has passed from Nature’s green and 
gold to the dinginess and grime of man. 

Cudnow stands in a shallow depression between two ridges that 
curve to meet each other to the south of the village, the collieries 
in the centre, the houses on either slope. A few cottages have 
overflowed the western ridge and carried the dinginess of the hollow 
with them. 

Standing in the village street, there is nothing pleasant for the 
eye to rest upon. Great banks of refuse from the mines dominate 
the village on every hand, and on some of the oldest of these a few 
cottages stand. All the houses are of brick—mean, dark-looking, 
and depressing—from which nothing can be seen but similar houses, 
the mill-chimney, the squat church tower, the mine-shafts topped 
by the hauling-wheels, and the mounds of refuse. The ridges on 
three sides shut out the world as God made it, and banks of refuse 
fill up the natural opening to the North. Nature has persistently 
and patiently laboured to hide the ugly blots with a carpet of 
green, but rubbish is brought from the bowels of the earth and 
shot out continually, and the wounds are never healed. 

We are beginning to understand a little about environment, 
even if we have not applied our knowledge. When we are a little 
further advanced we shall probably know that environment counts 
for as much as heredity, and that a man as faithfully reflects his 
surroundings as the beasts of the forest that take on the hue of 
their habitats. Shut a man out from the morality and refine- 
ment that comes from the beholding of the daily miracle of 
tumbling river, and gem-shot grass, and blithesome bird, and the 
magic of sunlight shot through leaf-screen; put him in a low and 
gloomy house and give him nothing for an eye-feast but a bank of 
refuse and dwelling-places like his own, and the ape and tiger will 
look out of human eyes. 

It was but natural that the people of Cudnow should have a 
reputation as ill-favoured as Cudnow itself. There were a few of 
its folks, worthy of better neighbours and better surroundings, who 
held aloft the torch of civilisation and righteousness ; but drink and 
riot and uncleanness drowned prayer and psalm-singing. I write 
of the time before the Army of Blood and Fire swept over the 
land with grotesque but victorious enthusiasm and left Peccavis 
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and Hallelujahs behind it. Many desperate contests have been 
waged round that Army’s banner, but perhaps none fiercer or more 
prolonged than in the storming of Cudnow. In the end it con- 
quered somewhat, and lips that had framed little but the phraseo- 
logy of hell learnt a new language and grew tremulous with 
adoration. 

Cudnow to me is nothing but the place where Zike Mculdom 
lived. Many times had I visited it, and a shiver of depression and 
disgust ran through me as I saw the tip of the factory-shaft from 
Greenall Wood. But when I came to know that Zike Mouldom 
had fought out his life-battle there, I thought I saw the sunlight 
playing among the cinder-heaps, and I fancied I heard the birds 
sing. Some have drunk inspiration at Runnymede, and the hearts 
of some have leapt as they stood at Hougomont or sailed past 
Trafalgar ; but it is at Cudnow that my pulses have been the 
deeplier stirred, and one of its mean-looking cottages has the power 
to send a thrill through my blood. The history of Cudnow, as far 
as I am concerned, is the history of Zike Mouldom, collier. 

Cudnow was not fastidious, but it drew the line of propriety 
before Zike. For one thing, no one can calmly contemplate a 
transcendent rival in our own line, and Zike easily surpassed his 
fellows of Cudnow in devil-worship. The whole gamut of Lanca- 
shire epithets was wasted on him. ‘A ornery beggar,’ ‘a novt,’ 
‘a rapscallion,’ ‘a shop egg,’ ‘a devvle from yed to foot,’ at some 
time or other were applied to him. ‘ Rickety ’ Sellars once voiced 
Cudnow feeling admirably. ‘Aw’ll tell yo’ what it is; th’devvle 
may be pretty bad, bur (but) Aw reckon he winna be able to ca’ his 
soul his own, or be th’mester in his own house, when Zike comes 
fer to goo to him.’ 

Zike’s countenance, when free from grime, was not ill-pleasing, 
but he did not wash often. He was above the Cudnow average in 
stature, with long legs slightly bowed. His face was long, with 
all the features out of proportion—small eyes and nose, and large 
ears. His hair and moustache were black and unkempt, and he 
went about with his head sunk in his shoulders and his hands in 
his pockets. He looked ungainly, like one who had outgrown his 
strength, but his muscles were iron, and a nightmare of horror to 
all who disputed his will. When Cudnow came to know him, 
his will was absolute. 

Heredity had been responsible for much. He drank con- 
tinually, but his mother’s milk had been fiery and a sip of gin and 
VOL. V.—NO. 29, N.S. 30 
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water his only soothing-syrup. He drank when a boy, and he 
could drink glass for glass with seasoned topers in his teens. No 
one, however, had seen him drunk—at least, so his neighbours said, 
When he had gulped down dram after dram for a whole afternoon or 
evening—his record was twenty-two three pennyworths of brandy 
at a sitting—he did not become maudlin and quarrelsome, only 
more deliberate in wickedness and cruelty. 

Zike enjoyed life to the full. He had no conscience to trouble 
him, and his health was always good. He owned the celebrated 
terrier ‘Blue Devvle,’ and he was an authority on all sports that 
Cudnow favoured. He had a genius for bestowing epithets, and 
he could browbeat and indulge his coarse humour to the full with 
none to make him afraid. 

He had had good times all through his boyhood and youth, 
and his success as a sportsman was a matter of common remark 
for miles around. As a boy he had been up betimes on Sunday 
mornings and walked a dozen miles before breakfast to witness a 
little cock-fighting, a sport which called forth all his boyish en- 
thusiasm. The red-letter day of his youth was his fifteenth 
birthday. By means of hard work in the mine and the stealing of 
a watch at Oldham Wakes, which he sold for a sovereign, he raised 
enough to purchase the famous bird known as ‘ Th’Boggart’ 
which was of illustrious pedigree. ‘ Th’Boggart’ was entered in a 
tournament at Podwell, twenty miles away, and Zike walked all 
night with his treasure, for the combat began early. In many 
pages I might tell of that great combat and of the changing for- 
tunes of the battle, but it must be enough to say that after a long 
and bloody battle ‘Th’Boggart’ proved himself worthy of his 
ancestry, and the ‘ Podwell Beauty,’ hitherto invincible, was left 
dead upon the field. It was a great moment for Zike, and he 
walked back home after a morning’s drinking like a young general 
fresh from his first victory. 

As he got nearer manhood he added a couple of bull-terriers 
to his establishment, which afforded even better sport than cock- 
fighting. It was a quarrel over a dog-fight, in which one of Zike’s 
dogs was killed, that led to the renewal of the unpleasantness 
between Westley and Cudnow. Westley was a village about five 
miles from Cudnow, and was, perhaps, a little more respectable. 
Between the two villages was a feud of long standing, and the 
dog-fight raised all the ancient enmity. Forty Cudnow youths, 
with sticks weighted with lead, stole quietly into Westley one dark 
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night and took its folks unawares. Zike was commander of the 
expedition, and he led his men right gallantly. Flushed with 
victory the invaders took the ‘Miners’ Arms’ by storm, and after 
locking the landlord in the cellar, helped themselves liberally, 
while the barmaid, after being maltreated, managed by a ruse to 
escape into the street. 

In the flush of victory they forgot prudence, and there was 
serious work before them. Westley had been roused and the 
house was surrounded. The Cudnow lads fought gallantly, and, 
with a mighty rush, managed to break through the enemy and 
flee, numbers being against them. But their captain stumbled, 
and was left a captive in the hands of his enemies, and they dared 
not go back for him. Next day they heard that he reached home 
late and was now indisposed. And then it was whispered that 
he had been treated with ignominy as a prisoner of war, and had 
tasted the bitterness and humiliation of a garment of tar and 
feathers. 

Cudnow threatened to avenge the insult, and throughout the 
winter the campaign continued without any decisive advantage 
on either side. Westley, however, had the advantage in taunts. 
When they cried ‘Tar and Feathers,’ Cudnow blood boiled and 
Cudnow lips blasphemed. 

At last Zike and a dozen others caught a Westley youth near 
Greenall Wood. He was a slender boy of sixteen, whose pale face 
and racking cough told plainly that consumption had indissolubly 
wedded him. He begged piteously for release, offering them the 
penny and knife he had in his pocket, and promising them more. 
But he was stamped with the Westley brand, and there was ‘ Tar 
and Feathers’ to avenge. They put a rope round his waist and 
tied it to a branch that overhung a horsepond. It was an im- 
provised ducking-stool, and they enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 
Poor lad! the shock and fright were too much for him and he 
died the next day. The Law took a very merciful view of the 
escapade, and the young warriors escaped with three weeks’ im- 
prisonment. But the youth’s face, comical with terror, and his 
cries for mercy lived long in their memories, and an allusion 
to it was enough to send some of them into convulsions of 
laughter. 

Zike had reached the age of twenty-five before he came to the 
knowledge that there were two sexes in the world. All his affec- 
tions thereto had been lavished on his terriers, and fighting-cocks, 
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and pigeons, and he had nothing but contempt for the fellows who 
find recreation in ‘ walkin’ gals about.’ Nor had the Cudnow girls 
ever tried to please his eye. They were not nice in the choice of 
a mate; they complacently faced matrimony with a man who, 
they knew, would get drunk every Saturday at the least, and who 
would use his clogs or fists on every difference of opinion. But 
Zike was a dog with a bad name and an odour of doubly distilled 
wickedness surrounded him. No Cudnow lass was daring enough 
to face the obloquy that would come from walking out with him, 
and he was left alone. But it mattered nothing to Zike. He 
said little to any girl, and when he did speak to one it was 
usually to pass some rough jest with her. But there comes a 
time even to the Zike Mouldoms when man falls down and 
worships woman. Zike’s heart was opened suddenly and by a 
leper in Cudnow. 

Williams, the Cudnow postmaster, was a bachelor, and a saint, 
and thrifty. Going to Manchester one day he brought back a girl 
of thirteen from the workhouse to be his servant. Kate Beggens 
was born in the workhouse. Her mother had tramped from Liver- 
pool in a hopeful and forgiving spirit to seek for the man who had 
betrayed her. She died, slain of a love that had been its own 
great reward, in giving birth to her daughter. No one in the 
Union knew her history. Kate’s only legacy from her mother was 
her pale face and sorrowful black eyes, and a heart ready to burst 
and blossom when any gracious drops of affection were shed upon it. 

Whatever Kate’s life in the Pauper’s Gaol might have been, 
it could be little worse than life with the Cudnow postmaster. 
Williams was one of those saints who have just enough religion to 
grow all thorns and no fruit. He always spoke with the phraseo- 
logy of ‘The Book,’ and imbibed as much of its spirit as made 
him as stern and merciless as avenging F'ate—to others. He kept 
all the times and seasons scrupulously, and he considered all were 
lost who did not see with his eyes. He began the day with family- 
prayer (and stripes for Kate), whose soul he endeavoured to save 
with a strap and the literal bread and water of affliction. He was 
never so eloquent in prayer, or so fervent in praise, as when he had 
just contemplated someone in tears. And behind it all, masked 
with a phrase from the Old Testament, was an unclean mouth and 
an uncleaner spirit. 

Besides her master Kate had the village. Cudnow was deeply 
prejudiced against ‘ Workus Brats,’ Kate went outside the house 
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as seldom as possible, for the merry young people of Cudnow, with 
the approval of their parents, assailed her with cries of ‘ Workus 
Brat,’ and, when opportunity offered, used her as a target for clods 
and mud. Once only she went to the Sunday School. The lesson 
was on ‘The Leper,’ and Kate was an object-lesson. She refused 
to go again, and though Williams kept her on bread and water 
for a week, with periodic doses of a strap on her bare legs, she 
would not yield. For many weeks she did not go out at all ona 
Sunday, for Williams would only spare her for the fulfilling of 
religious duties. 

Zike had known her all the years she had lived at Cudnow, 
but he had rarely spoken to her. Once, he knocked together the 
heads of two of her tormentors, bidding them to ‘let th’wench 
aloan,’ and asking her why she did not do it herself. ‘Tha should 
clout ’em weel,’ he said, ‘and they’d be quiet.’ Being somewhat 
of a pariah himself, he had sympathy with a pariah who could not 
defend herself. 

But the fateful time came one Tuesday evening in November. 
Zike often referred to that time and wondered what had possessed 
him. ‘It a’ coom into mi yed in a minit,’ he said; ‘ Aw’d ne’er 
gien a thowt to it afore.’ In the autumn and winter Zike helped 
Sir George Trelmer to thin his game in Greenall Wood. Twice 
he had been caught and fined heavily; but no fines and imprison- 
ment could kill the sportsman in him. He was on his way to 
the Wood that evening when he overtook Kate who was taking a 
solitary ramble. He walked past her, then suddenly turned round. 

‘Hello, wench, wheer’t goin’ ?’ 

‘Whoam ; directly,’ was Kate’s curt answer. 

They walked on together in silence for a few score yards, when 


' they came to a by-way up which Kate turned. Zike was not 


given to introspection, but he was conscious that much had 
happened to him in that short walk. 

‘Eh, lass,’ said he, as she was turning away from him, ‘ Aw 
werena teighered (tired) o’ thi company. Gie us a kiss if tha’rt 
goin’,’ 

‘ Forshawme.’ 

Zike looked at her for a moment. ‘ Aw say, lass, Aw’ve bin 
thinkin’, Tha’rt none very fond o’ owd Williams, ar’t ?’ 

‘Who towd thee ?’ 
‘Nob’dy ; dunna Aw know as weel as other folk ?’ 
‘Well, and what if Aw amna?’ 
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‘Would’t like a whoam o’ thi own ?’ 

‘That depends on what soort o’ one it were.’ 

‘Well, to tell thee th’truth, Aw’ve bin thinkin’ o’ gettin’ wed,’ 

‘Oh, has’t? Who to?’ 

‘Thee, mi beauty, thee.” And Zike, by a sudden movement, 
caught hold of the girl and gave her a bear’s hug and a kiss, 

Kate was taken completely by surprise, but she recovered 
sufficiently to slap his face smartly ere he released her. ‘Theer, 
tek that fer thi impudence,’ she said indignantly. ‘And dos’t think 
Aw’d have such a mon as thee ?’ 

‘Ay, 0 coorse tha will. Why shouldna tha?’ 

‘Becos thar’t such a devvle everybody ses.’ 

‘Thee tek no notice what everybody ses. What done they say 
about thee ?’ 

This was a severe thrust and Zike followed up his advantage. 
‘Sithee, my lass, if tha’ll have me, Aw winna be owt bur nice, and 
pleasant, and lovin’ to thee.’ 

‘Dos’t think Aw’ll believe thee ?’ 

Zike had no experience of feminine defence to fall back upon, 
but he rightly interpreted Kate’s intonation, and answered, 
‘Yes, mi beauty, tha will. Aw were goin’ on a friendly visit to 
th’Squire’s ; he’d invited me to a bit o’ shootin’ wi’ him to-neet. 
Bur Aw dunna care owt about th’Squire naw; he mun wait, fer 
Aw’m goin’ wi’ thee. Gie me a kiss, mi beauty.’ 

Kate stood facing him, feeling herself in the cruellest position 
of her life. She had to decide her whole career while Zike waited 
for his answer. She was hungering and thirsting for warmth and 
colour in her life, for a little affection and sympathy. Could Zike 
give her what she craved, was her problem ; he who was accounted 
evil by the drunkards and wife-beaters of Cudnow? For, Workus 
Brat and Slavey as she was, she had dreamed dreams by night and 
day of the time when she should be a wife and the sole object of a 
man’s affection. Nothing higher or better than a happy married 
life did she crave for, nor could she conceive. Cudnow married 
life was on the whole the snarling of cat and dog, and squalor and 
wretchedness. And Zike was the bad dog of Cudnow. 

Shutting her mental eyes she took a daring leap into the 
unknown. 

‘Look here, Zike Mouldom,’ she said, ‘does’t mean a’ this ?’ 

Zike was too awed by the girl’s earnestness to answer by more 
than a bare ‘ Yes,’ 
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‘Well, Aw’ll have thee, then. Bur sithee, Zike, tha keeps thi 
honds off me till we’re wed. Aw come fro’ th’Workus, Aw know, 

























d.’ and Aw havna had th’best o’ bringings-up, bur Aw’m goin’ to 
keep straight, come what will. If tha means devilment ther’s 

nt, § plenty o’ trash in Cudnow fer thee to tek thi pick fro’. Bur if 
( tha means to wed me honestly, Aw’m willin’. Tha hears what Aw 

red §f say, lad ?’ 

er, ‘Ay, Aw hear reet enoo.’ 

nk ‘Well, what does’t mean ?’ 


‘S’help me Gawd, Aw’ll behave like a gentleman to thee; 


strike me blind if Aw winna.’ 
‘Nay,’ said Kate earnestly, ‘none like a gentleman. Aw know 





ay what them are. Will’t be a honest man ?’ 
‘Damn it, Aw will.’ 
e. There was a convincing force about the expletive that assured 
id Kate. But she had not yet finished impressing upon him the 
conditions of their courtship. 
‘If tha ever tries to wrung me, does’t know what'll happen, 





n, lad ?’ 

1, ‘ Naw.’ 

0 ‘What’s in theer?’ she asked, tapping his left breast. 
t. ‘Mi heart, Aw reckon.’ 


T ‘Well, if tha ever tried to wrung me, Aw should find a knife 
as’d go through it. Art coming naw ?’ 

‘Comin’? 0’ coorse Aw’m comin’, Tha’rt a gradely soort o’ 
wench and Aw like thi pluck. Tha’ll none regret it other, tha’ll 
find ; tha’rt fust Aw ever took to and Aw’ll mek thee a good 
husband, blast me if Aw winna.’ 

‘Then begin by leavin’ off swearin’.’ 

‘Gie me a kiss and Aw'll try. Aw’d do owt to please thee.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


ZIKE was deeply in love ; he stripped himself to the shirt when he 
got home, and cleansed himself with the scrubbing-brush. There- 
from he washed regularly twice a day, with an extra application 
on ‘coortin’ neets.’ 

In the first flush of his love he walked the grimy Cudnow 
lanes as though they were the demesnes of a palace of which he 
was lord. A new light had been given him for the moment, 
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which kept his foot from stumbling, and by which he saw more 
clearly the things that are as great a mystery as life itself, and 
more potent than death. For the first time he knew, and rejoiced 
in the knowledge, that man has to be the slave of woman. 

For some months he had been working at odd jobs, and only 
when he was in need of money; but the day after his engagement 
he applied for work at the colliery. 

‘No,’ said the manager sharply, ‘we want men who don’t keep 
Saint Monday, and Saint Tuesday, and Saint Another-day-or-two- 
a-week,’ 

Zike was at a loss how to voice his feelings, and for the second 
time in his life felt the need of eloquence. 

‘Look here, Mester Shindon,’ he said after a pause, ‘when Aw 
worked here afore, who did Aw work fer, like?’ 

‘Yourself, I suppose—when you did work.’ 

‘Nob’dy else bur mysel’, did Aw?’ 

‘Not that I know of.’ 

‘Well, things are a bit diffrunt naw, sir. Aw’ve got a swate-art 
naw.’ 

‘Got a what?’ 

‘A swate-art. Aw’ve found a wench as'll wed me. Aw’m bound 
to work steady naw.’ 

‘More fool she,’ was the retort the manager was about to make, 
but he looked at Zike and something checked him. After think- 
ing for a minute he said, ‘Well, you can begin to-morrow, 
Mouldom, on the night-shift. And ’—astute Mr. Shindon !—‘ don’t 
forget the girl when you get amongst your mates.’ 

Zike began work the following evening by announcing his 
engagement to his mates, and awoke the storm of hilarity and 
witticisms which he expected. He heard them all with im- 
perturbable good humour. 

‘ Look here, yo’ chaps,’ he said, ‘ Aw’m engaged, as they ca’ it, 
and Aw’ve allus heared as a chap mun look out fer a bit o’ chaff 
when he’s coortin’; in fac’ Aw’ve chaffed other folk as much as 
anybody, and Aw dunna want to be better off than other folk o’er 
it. So yo’ con chaff and laugh your bellyful. Bur mind this: 
dunna none o’ yo’ say nowt agen th’lass, or ’ Zike’s ellipsis 





was more eloquent than a torrent of his choicest expletives, and 
‘th’chaps ’ took the warning to heart. 

‘ Bur tha hasna towd us who who (she) is ?’ they said. 

‘Now (no), and Aw shanna, Yo’ may tek mi word fer it, wi’ 
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ne’er a damn, as who ain’t exactly a lady and spiled fer chice, or 
who'd ne’er ha’ had me, and who conna be weel off fer th’same 
reason. Yo'll know who who is soon enoo, so Aw amna goin’ to 
tell yo’. Aw’ll leave yo’ naw, fer Aw mun get to work.’ 

‘Well, tha’ll have to trate us, to celebrate th’occasion, as 
th’pappers say.’ 

‘Nay, Aw shanna. Done yo’ think Aw’m goin’ to tek a wench 
to a whoam wheer who'll have to sleep on th’floor and have her 
dinner fro’ th’same place? Aw want t’save up fer a bit o 
furnisher, and brandy runs away wi’ a lot o’ brass, Good neet, 
chaps.’ 

‘What dos’t mek o’ that, Sutton?’ asked Pears when Zike 
had turned away. 

‘How lung done yo’ think it'll last?’ was Sutton’s counter- 
question. 

‘It’s my opinion he’s drunk hissel’ mad, and he’ll end up wi’ 
murderin’ someb’dy,’ was Jackson’s comment. 

‘Ah, they allus say yo’ should fear th’devvle when he meks 
believe to be extry good. Zike’ll mek someb’dy sit up direckly, 
damn me if he dunna,’ 


The female part of Cudnow held many indignation meetings 
on doorsteps and at garden-gates when they knew who the girl 
was. Dirty, dishevelled women, with arms akimbo, stood in 
groups, their righteous indignation now and then causing them to 
speak all at once. 

‘On’y moor paupers fer us to keep, that’s a’.’ 

‘And a nice soort 0’ chap fer a husband.’ 

‘Good enough fer her, Aw reckon. But th’law owt to stop 
them soort gettin’ wed. That wench is as proud as if who were 
somb’dy, and we a’ known her mother coom out o’ th’gutter.’ 

‘Howd yore hush!’ said another, ‘it’ll never come to 
th’church, Aw say.’ 

‘ And if it doesna ther’ll be paupers fer us to keep a’ the same.’ 

‘ Aw dunna know what owd Williams meant bi bringin’ workus 
brats here,’ said the first speaker. ‘Seems as if th’place had never 
bin reet sin’,’ 

‘We owt t’drive her owt o’ th’place,’ said Number Three. 

‘We owt ha’ done it afore, Aw reckon,’ said another. ‘We 
darena naw ; hae ’ known what a devvle he is. a it winna come to 
th’church, yo’ mebbe sure,’ 
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The next three weeks was an heroic time in Zike’s life. So far 
it was only work that he had made ‘sit up.’ He worked as he had 
never worked before, and he kept himself up on a single pint of 
beer a day—a thing he would never have thought possible in the 
old days. The first Friday evening—‘ pay neet,’ as it is called in 
Lancashire—his pride was something to witness as he asked Mr. 
Shindon if he would become his banker for a time. 

‘Only too glad, Mouldom,’ said the manager, and Zike placed 
twenty-five shillings in his hands. 

Kate saw with something more than pride how much in 
earnest he was, and as they took a walk that Friday evening she 
rewarded him with those little acts of fascination that have come 
instinctively to every woman from the days of Eve unto now. 

Their ‘ coortin’ neets’ were three a week. Zike had gone to 
Williams and told him of the engagement. ‘So yo’ mun let her 
out two-three times a week, Mester Williams; Aw’ll tek care o’ 
her and see who comes to no harm. And Aw hope yo'll treiite her 
weel, Mester Williams ; who belongs to me naw, and it’s goin’ to 
be my work to see who isna put on.’ 

There was more than request in Zike’s tone, and Mr. Williams, 
knowing the man, was very civil and accommodating. 

One evening the lovers had a friendly argument about ‘settin’ 
up housekapin’.’ Zike had saved three pounds, Kate had a year’s 
savings, fifteen shillings. Zike thought it was ample to begin 
married life upon, but Kate was adamant. ‘Naw, Aw’m none 
goin’ to be wed on that, mi lad, she said. ‘Ther’s bed, and 
tables, and cheers—we’st want ten pound if we want a penny. 
We munna be ca’d o’er till we’ve get that mich.’ 

‘That'll be another six week at th’best, tha knows,’ said Zike 
ruefully. 

Kate had a tender word and a kiss ready. 

‘ Tha knows best, mi dear,’ said Zike, ‘ bur Aw were a da 
Aw’m sorry, mi lass, bur words o’ that soort comes natral, tha 
knows, and they want a lot o’ gettin’ o'er. Bur Aw owt to ha’ 
axed thee sooner ; Aw were a foo’ to be sure. Dos’t know, Kate, 
Aw never thowt at one time as Aw should ever care for a wench. 
Bur by Gum! Aw’ve found out mi mistake.’ 

‘Does’t think tha’ll allus care fer me?’ asked Kate archly, 
and with that the talk drifted into the sweeter nothings of love. 





Zike had ‘gone straight’ for nearly a month and confounded all 
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the oracles of Cudnow. It was high time he was put to a thorough 
test. A plot was formed among his workmates of the baser sort, 
and one Saturday he was waylaid as he went home from the pit. 

The trap was set and baited with much skill. The plotters 
feigned ignorance of his presence while they discussed a question 
of strong interest. 

‘Who's goin’ to Beckman’s this arternoon ?’ asked Sutton with 
a wink. 

‘ What’s on theer ?’ demanded Jackson. 

‘Ha’n’t yo heared? Becky’s gettin’ up a rattin’ match. 
“Snecky” Harrup ‘ll undertek to gie any mon two rats and bate 
him.’ 

‘Nay, he winna,’ broke in Zike hotly, his sporting instincts 
touched at once. ‘Snecky Harrup! he’s a foo’. Aw’ll show him!’ 

‘Hello! art thee theer, Zike? Oh, we known tha con lick 
him easy, bur we didna think tha’d be theer.’ 

Zike hoped they might all be food for brimstone, and left them 
hurriedly. 

‘ We’ve drawn th’owd badger,’ said Sutton with a grin. 

‘Aye, if he doesna see th’wench ’twixt this and then. Eh, 
dear! Zike Mouldom to be led by a gal! Who in heaven or 
earth would ha’ thowt it!’ 

Zike did not see Kate, and the sportsman had so far overcome 
the lover that he thought little about her. He kept muttering, 
in tones that ran the whole gamut of scorn and sarcasm, ‘Snecky 
Harrup! Aw’ll show the swine.’ 

Zike was at the ‘Spotted Dog’ as early as any of the company. 
Cudnow had no very respectable drink-shops, but they were 
palatial temples to the ‘Spotted Dog.’ It stood down a narrow 
back lane as if skulking from sight, and those who knew it said it 
had reason to be ashamed of itself. Infernal sport of all kinds 
had taken place there, but the Cudnow policeman wisely let it 
alone. Every man with the Ishmael taint in his blood looked 
upon it as his own particular club where he could do that which 
seemed right in his own eyes, and the constable well knew that 
any report of the house might be made a casus belli by its fre- 
quenters, and Lancashire clogs have battered in the skulls of the 
Force before now. 

There were nearly thirty men assembled in Beckman’s back- 
yard, for the news had been passed round that Zike had been 
drawn, and fine sport would be witnessed if he came, 
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Zike was punctual, but they had some little time to wait for 
‘Snecky.’ ‘Snecky’ was not a desirable man. His hair had 
been cropped close oftener than any man’s in Cudnow, and his 
little pig-eyes were generally half closed, as if trying to prevent 
anyone observing the unclean soul within. Yet there was a class 
in Cudnow who held him to be a good fellow. He knew how to 
be generous at the right moment, and ‘standing drinks’ covers 
more sins than charity. He was ill pleased to see Zike present. 
Zike was a better man than himself at the sport, and the money 
did not seem as safely his as he had reckoned on. Nevertheless, 
he greeted his rival with apparent heartiness, and called for 
drinks for him. 

‘ Aw dunna want owt to drink—none now, at any rate,’ said 
Zike shortly. ‘ Let’s get to business.’ 

‘Ay, business, Zike, mi lad; business,’ said the unctuous 
landlord. ‘A’s ready, lads, fer yo’.’ 

‘Come on, then,’ said Zike, still more shortly. Unpleasant 
thoughts were beginning to arise in his mind, and action was 
necessary to keep them down. 

The spectators ranged themselves round the yard, and a round 
table was placed in the middle. 

‘Now, Snecky,’ said Zike, ‘tha’rt challenger; tha challenges 
any comer?’ 

‘Very weel,’ replied Harrup; ‘aw challenge anybody here, 
six rats apiece, three minutes toa rat, moost kills wins.’ 

A young collier, full of youthful ambition and with a name 
to make, stepped out to answer the challenge, but was roughly 
pulled back again. 

‘Be quiet, tha foo’, said one. ‘Lave it to himand Zike. Tha 
con wait till another day,’ and the youth subsided ignominiously. 

‘Aw tek thi challenge, Snecky,’ said Zike. ‘Who'll be 
th’umpire? Wilt thee, Sutton ?’ 

‘Aw dunna mind, Becky’s being th’timekeeper.’ 

What followed was to the onlookers as a draught of strong 
wine. The blood fled through their veins in swift delight. The 
opponents were a well-matched pair, but the odds were laid on 
Zike, Harrup was to begin, and his hands were tied behind 
him. His face was aglow with the eager expectancy seen on 
the face of duellists and terriers at a rat-hole. 

A rat was brought in a trap, which was placed on the table. 
Tn the centre of the table was a peg, from which depended g string 
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of a length a little less than the radius of the table. To this 
string one of the hind-legs of the rodent was tied. 

‘ Art ready, Snecky ?’ asked the referee. 

Harrup nodded, and Sutton opened the trap; the rat rushed 
out and made a nervous dash for liberty. But the string held it 
on the table, and the shock with which it sprang flung it upon 
its side. Nine rats out of ten were certain thus to place them- 
selves at a disadvantage on the first leap, and the rat-worrier is 
prepared for it. Before it could recover itself Harrup seized it 
in his teeth, gave it a vigorous shake and an adroit toss in the 
air. It came down dead, amid hearty applause. 

‘Very nate, Snecky. Tha did it very nate, old man.’ 

Harrup smiled and called for a glass of whiskey, and the 
young fellow who had been so unmercifully snubbed waited upon 
him. Five minutes interval was allowed, after which Harrup 
prepared to face his second rat. This did not attempt to use its 
liberty until the referee had prodded it with the point of his 
knife. Then it shot out like a bullet from a rifle, but in an 
oblique direction, and recovered itself before Harrup could reach 
it. Then began a chase round the table. Harrup gave a fine 
exhibition of science and agility, but the rodent was too quick for 
him, and he was stopped by the call of time. The third rat was 
also too quick for him ; the fourth he again caught at the first 
spring and killed. The fifth was an old rat, which, perhaps, had 
once done battle with a four-legged terrier. It allowed Harrup 
to chase it round the table a few times, then suddenly turned, 
dashed at his face, and seized him by the nose. 

In an instant the onlookers were in agonies of laughter, as 
Harrup, screaming and cursing and dancing, tried in vain to get 
rid of it. He had to endure it until the referee had recovered 
sufficiently to choke it off. Ironical sympathy was poured upon 
Harrup from all sides, and for some minutes he was a demoniac, 
his mad rage adding food to the merriment of the gathering. 

Snecky could not be induced to face another rat, and Zike 
took his place. He was moody and drank heavily during his 
rival’s performance, for his heart told him that this was not the 
place for a lover. Nevertheless, he did his best, and, as one of 
the onlookers said, ‘he proved himsel’ th’ekal o’ th’best dog as 
were ever littered.’ The love of the combat grew upon him after 
killing the first rat. He played with his prey as a cat plays with 
@ mouse, and in the end he killed five rats out of the six, 
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‘Grand! Grand!’ the spectators cried, beside themselves 
with delight. They shouted in mad ecstasy, they patted him on 
the shoulder, and there was a general scrimmage for the rats as 
souvenirs. A general, fresh from the slaughter of thousands, had 
never sweeter or more whole-souled incense offered to him than 
this man who had done to death five rats. 

But nothing could put Zike in good humour. If this got to 
Kate’s ears he doubted whether he was master of words that 
would belittle the matter to a burst of impromptu foolishness, 
He took the prize-money—forty shillings—readily, for it would 
help to buy the furniture. Two sovereigns, he thought, would 
soften her anger, and so he did not prove as generous as in former 
days. ‘Aw mun goo, naw, lads,’ he said. ‘ Here’s two bob fer 
lush. Aw conna spare moor just naw. Good day; better luck 
next time, Snecky. Aw should ha’ bin glad if tha’d won,’ and he 
strode out, feeling as little like a hero as needs be. 

If he did not feel like a general with the enemy annihilated 
in the afternoon, he did not feel even a man as he stood before 
Kate in the evening. He had not gone to meet her; she had 
come to seek him. She was standing at Williams’s door that 
afternoon when a fellow passed by. ‘ Rat pie fer dinner to-morrer, 
Aw reckon,’ he remarked with a grin; but the words bore no 
meaning to her, and as the tone was ribald she did not seek for 
enlightenment. 

Later, two women came into the post office. One asked if 
Zike was not done up, and the other expected ‘they’d be able to 
get wed straight off now.’ Then Kate could contain herself no 
longer, and asked the meaning of it. 

The woman who gave her the information spared no details, 
and probably never knew how near she was to a battered counte- 
nance. Kate was white-hot. The man she had learnt to love, 
the man who was to be her all in all, to disgrace himself in the 
sight of these jeering villagers, filled her with the lust of cruelty 
and almost of blood. She asked no permission, but put on her 
shawl and ran, like a wolf on the trail, down the road. 

Zike was at home, and she sent for him to come outside. For 
the first time in his life his heart beat wildly, and his courage 
flowed from him like water. 

He stepped outside, and stood before her with a look that was 
meant to be nonchalant, but which was only grotesque. 

‘Well?’ said Kate grimly. - 
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‘Well, mi lass,’ said Zike, ‘ar’t out, then? Aw didna expect 
tha’d be out to-neet.’ 

‘Well?’ said Kate again. 

Zike gave up innocence. ‘Aw were a damned foo’, lass, 
a thunderin’, dirty, white-livered dog, mi dear. Aw never thowt 
as any o’ th’lot of ’em could mek me forget thee. Let it pass 
this once, lass. Aw promise ; 

‘Tha’s ca’d thisel’ a lot o’ names, bur none of ’em’s bad enoo. 
Thee fer’t goo . 

‘Kate, my lass, marry me as soon as con be. Aw shanna be 
safe, mi dear. Aw shall ha’ to keep fro’ everybody unless tha’ll 
be wi’ me to keep me straight. Come and mek thi whoam wi’ me. 
Aw’ve allus bin’—he selected the word that expressed most to 
him—‘ a Satan. Here, sithee, lass, ther’s forty bob to’ords house- 
kapin’ or buyin’ furnisher.,’ 

Kate took the money, her face white and her body quivering 
with passion. There was a pond a few paces the other side of the 
low wall against which they were standing. Zike could not see 
distinctly in the gathering gloom, but Kate made a motion and 
there was a tiny splash, followed by a second. 

Then her tongue was loosened. ‘So tha’ll mek a foo’ o’ me 
and disgracemetoo! If Aw were a mon, sithee, tha should follow 
thi accursed money. Offerin’ a woman rat-money to’ords house- 
kapin’! Why didna’t bring th’rats fer Sunday’s dinner. Tha 
con goo!’ 

Kate’s blood was driven through her arteries by a heart that 
was none too perfect, and it played her false now. She fell at 
Zike’s feet, and when by the aid of a match he saw the closed 
eyes and the ashen face he so far forgot his manhood as to 
scream in terror. And thus was the falling out with a renewing 


of love. 








CHAPTER III. 


ZIKE worked steadily for the next two months, resisting all 
temptation. When the Great Rat Contest was talked over the 
following week and they began to compliment him on his display, 
he sternly told them to ‘shut up,’ they had no need to remind 
him that he had been a fool, and he would let the man know 
who said anything more about it to him. Zike’s threats were 
never to be disregarded,*and {there was silence now. Many 
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temptations were put before him with subtlety, but he now knew 
the reason of their flattery, and in his pride and strength laughed 
at them good-humouredly. Now that all was smooth again, and 
the wished-for time drew nearer, his merriment bubbled over ; he 
shouted and sang and joked like a happy school-boy. 

At the end of nine weeks they had nearly thirteen pounds 
saved, and Kate consented to the ‘askings.’ She would have liked 
Zike to hear the Vicar ask if anyone knew just cause or impedi- 
ment, but he gently resisted. ‘Aw havena bin inside a church 
or chapel i’ mi life as Aw know on. Aw dunna think as Aw 
were ever christened. Wait till we’re wed and then Aw’ll go wi’ 
thee, p’r’aps.’ 

The next day was marked by two important events. He 
rented a cottage that stood without neighbours in a by-lane, and 
he took Kate to Manchester to spend the thirteen pounds. Kate, 
with an eye to economy, would have had secondhand furniture, 
but Zike fought the point. ‘ Let’s have new furnisher, mi lass,’ 
he pleaded, ‘if it’s nobbut two cheers and a table. It winna feel 
like our own to me if someb’dy else used it afore us. We've o’er 
a dozen pound to spend, tha knows.’ 

Nevertheless, he was considerably astonished at the little 
furniture thirteen sovereigns can purchase. ‘Are’t sure they 
arena havin’ us ?’ he whispered to Kate. 

‘No, tha owd soft,’ Kate replied, ‘it’s as cheap as we con get 
it. Furnisher’s dear, tha knows, if it’s to be worth owt.’ 

‘They'll mek a fortin’ out o’ us, mi wench, at ony rate,’ he 
sighed. ‘Aw wish, bi Gum, aw started savin’ sooner.’ 

Two pounds were spent on Kate’s bridal outfit. Again there 
was a contest. 

‘It’s reet down extravagance; we conna afford it,’ Kate said. 

‘ Bur we will afford it ; it’s fer thee, tha knows, and nowt’s too 
good fer thee. Aw were hopin’ we should have twice as mich to 
spend on thee. Come on i’ Blackshaw’s, and get thisel’ rigged up.’ 

‘Nay, we mun decide what soort Aw mun have fust. Aw 
were thinkin’ a blue meriner ’ould be best. They’re expensive, bur 
they wear weel.’ 

‘Blue! Why, it mun be white. Folks are allus married i’ white.’ 

‘Oh! what a soft tha art, lad! Wheer tha get a’ thi notions fro’ 
puzzles me. ‘There'll be nob’dy fer’t see us, and white’ll on’y 
come in now and then. Wheras meriner-— 

‘Tha mun have a white frock and a meriner some other time, 
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Ther’ll be th’passon for’t see thee and me to see thee. Aw 
shall on’y marry thee once, tha knows, so let’s have it done gradely. 
We con save twenty-five bob a week easy after we're wed, if work’s 
plentiful. Nowt’s too good fer thee, lass, and Aw mun ha’ mi own 
road about it.’ 

‘Tha owd soft,’ said Kate again, smiling with glistening eyes. 

Zike went with her into the shop. The girls smiled as he 
passed his opinion on the qualities of the materials displayed for 
them, and examined hats and bonnets critically. ‘Yo’ see, mi 
lasses,’ he said to the girls, ‘ Aw’m goin’ to wed her, and Aw want 
her made as decent as yo’ con at th’price, though Aw dunna 
mind goin’ two-three bob moor if need be. Aw’ve forty bob fer 
all th’fal-lals, soo Aw should be obliged if ad would turn out 
th’best yo’ have fer th’brass,’ 

Kate blushed, the girls giggled, but nevertheless they were 
charmed by his naiveté and did all they could for them, fully 
earning Zike’s ‘Thank yo’ fer yore trouble.’ Kate was fitted, 
and the dress was to be ready by the following Saturday. 

‘Aw hope yo'll mek it as nice as yo’ con, and be sure to have 
it ready bi next Setday.’ 

‘We will do the best we can, sir, and we are sure you will be 
satisfied,’ said the assistants. : 

‘Thank yo’ a’, young ladies. Naw, to tell yo’ the truth, Aw 
were a bit timidsome o’ comin’ in. Aw thowt yo'd be stuck up 
like wi’ us, seein’ as we havena mich brass to spend, bur Aw mun 
say yove bin very nice to us. Aw hope yo'll all get nice, good 
chaps fer husbands. Good day to yo’.’ 

‘Eh, Zike, what foolish money tha’s spent,’ said Kate, as soon 
as they were outside. ‘We've spent it a’, and ther’s thi own 
clodthes. We shanna be able to goo away as tha’s bin talkin’ about.’ 

‘ Howd thi hush, mi lass,’ he said lightly, ‘it'll a’ come reet 
tha'll see. We'll goo and have some tay and ham and eggs, and 
then we're goin’ to th’theayter afore we goo whoam.’ 

‘Eh! of all Aw ever heared!’ Kate cried. ‘ Aw never heared 
o’ such extravagance. We conna afford it, Aw tell thee.’ 

‘Dos’t think,’ said Zike with a merry laugh, ‘that fust time 
as we're havin’ a day out together Aw’m gooin’ to look at every 
ha’penny ? We're gooin’ to enj’y oursels a bit.’ 


Monday came, and Zike had an interview with the manager, 
‘Yo’ known, sir, as we’re gooin’ to be wed soon ?’ 
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‘I do, Mouldom, and I am very glad to hear it. You have 
been very steady lately and I hope it will last.’ 

‘ Well, sir, if yo’ would be so kind as to let me have five pound 
and let me pay yo’ back ten bob a week it ’ould help me above a 
bit. We've spent a’ we saved on furnisher. It runs away wi’ a 
lot o’ brass, to be sure.’ 

‘It does, Mouldom, I know. Call in the office to-night, and 
you shall have the money. Have you got all the furniture ?’ 

‘Now, sir, we couldna afford mich at present. We ha’ to goo 
without sofy and clock and things o’ that soort fer the present.’ 

When Zike went to the office in the evening there was not 
only the money but a clock and several pictures. ‘Here’s a 
wedding-present for you, Zike,’ said the manager, ‘from my wife 
and myself.’ 

Zike’s look repaid Mr. Shindon. ‘Thank yo’, sir, thank yo’ 
heartily. Eh! bur Kate’ll be pleased wi’ these, sir; rare and 
pleased. Thank yo’, sir, thank yo’.’ 


On the Friday Kate left ‘Owd Williams’ for ever, and went to 
live in the cottage alone. The next day they had another journey 
to Manchester and Zike was more than satisfied with the gown 
and hat. 

‘Eh! bur it’s a pictur,’ he said to the shop-girls, ‘a fair 
pictur. Yo’ve made a rare good job o’ it. By Gum! Kate, tha 
looks too grand fer me, without mi new clodthes meks a gentleman 
o’ me. Aw’m weel satisfied, ladies ; very weel satisfied.’ 


Again there were doorstep meetings in Cudnow, and a demon- 
stration was organised for the wedding-day to mark the sense of 
the village against the marriage of ‘ Workus Brats and Sich.’ 
But they were disappointed. Zike would give no one a hint as 
to the date or hour of the ceremony, and the most pointed in- 
quiries were met with the answer ‘Summat afore the end of 
th’year, Aw expect.’ 

They were married at eight o’clock on the Monday morning, a 
female acquaintance of Kate’s and her young man being present 
only. They walked straight from the church to Mosstop railway 
station, en route for Liverpool. 

They had chosen Liverpool for the honeymoon because Zike 
had a great passion for the sea. He had only seen it once, having 
been on a day trip when a boy, and Kate had not yet looked upon it. 
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‘Eh, lass,’ Zike told her many times during their engagement, 
‘ Aw should ha’ liked to ha’ bin a sailor. It mun be a grand life, 
allus on th’say.’ 

‘Bur how about th’terrible storms, lad, as Aw’ve read on ? 
How would’t like them ?’ 

‘Fust-rate, Aw should reckon. Eh, lass, th’say’s grand at 
times. Tha mayna think so at fust, bur tha will after a bit.’ 

They put up at a coffee-house close to the docks, and to their 
joy and delight they could overlook the shipping from their bed- 
chamber. They were just two big children, and all day long 
they wandered in and out of the docks and on the landing-stage, 
and found each day too short to see the wonders at hand. Here 
there was a great liner coming in, there a Manx boat departing, 
crammed full of excursionists; in one dock cotton was being un- 
laded, and in another was a vessel with a crew of Lascars. To 
that vessel they returned again and again, content to watch their 
dusky brethren, with their outlandish ways and non-understand- 
able tongue, for hours at a time. Twice they saw real Chinamen 
with pigtails, and once, also, two Turks in turbans. 

‘ Does’t like it?’ Zike asked his wife every half hour or so. 

‘Like it? It’s grand. Aw could stop here forever—wi’ thee.’ 

‘ Are’t glad we’re wed ?’ 

‘ Naw, lad, it’s none a bit 0’ good askin’ me again. Aw shanna 
tell thee agen, for Aw’ve towd thee forty times to-day a’ready, 
and about a hunderd every other day.’ 

‘Gie me a kiss, then, mi wife.’ 

‘Do act dacent, Zike. Tha doesna see ladies and gentlemen 
kissin’ in th’streets. Let’s be as dacent and respectable as we con.’ 

‘ A’reet, lass, Aw’ll do owt to please thee. Bur, sithee, here’s 
a quiet corner and nob’dy’ll see us, so tha may as weel gie me one.’ 

Kate, with a laugh at his ‘softness,’ always yielded. Zike 
was continually finding ‘quiet corners.’ The third day of the 
honeymoon they went by steamer to New Brighton. They hada 
sail and played on the sands and inspected the battery. It was 
enjoyable, but not the height of bliss, and after a few hours they 
went back to the pine spires, feeling that they had done the 
sights, and were glad it was over. 

‘Eh, my lass, if Aw’d bin owt of a mon Aw should ha’ bin a 
sailor,’ said Zike again on the last morning of their holiday. 

‘If tha’d bin a sailor, lad, tha’d ha bin i’ thi grave wi’ drink 
afore now,’ 
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Zike looked gloomy, and that must not be. 

‘And tha’d never ha’ known me, and ther’s no tellin’ what 
Aw should ha’ bin,’ 

His face brightened. ‘Ah, that’s true, lass; it’s just as weel 
Aw werena.’ They were not far from the kingdom in those days. 

In the afternoon Zike made little boats from a newspaper, and 
with glistening eyes they watched the fortunes of their little 
craft, spending the whole afternoon in a model yacht contest. 
Zike was busy urging on his own particular craft, which was 
lagging behind, with stones, when he heard a scream anda splash. 
He looked round to see Kate’s head disappearing. For a moment 
his senses were numbed, to return the next in one great thrill of 
agony. Instead of running to where she had fallen in, he sprang 
from where he stood with a mighty leap. He was nothing of a 
swimmer, despite his passion for the sea. But by a mighty 
effort, and after what seemed an eternity, he reached the spot, 
and they seized each other convulsively. Somehow he struggled 
with her to the steps, where they both fell senseless. 

They had tasted of death together and held it sacred. Neither 
of them ever referred to it afterwards, nor was there need. It 
branded itself deeply on heart and brain, and influenced every 
act and emotion. 

They went back to Cudnow with something of a shudder. Not 
only had they escaped from their neighbours for a while, but 
they had been face to face with Nature—not at her best, indeed, 
but lovely to their childish eyes after the refuse-heaps and pit- 
banks of Cudnow. 

‘Never mind, lass,’ said Zike as they were journeying home- 
wards, ‘ we'll save up and ha’ a week here a’ th’Wakes. Aw 
should like to live near th’say allus.’ 

‘Aw dunna like th’thowt o’ goin’ back to Cudnow, lad, ther’s 
nob’dy nice theer.’ 

‘ Aw dunna wonder at it, mi wench, bur when we’ve get on a 
bit, and Aw con find wark at a dacenter place, we’ll flit. Ther’s 
one er two good folk at Cudnow, though. Them Methodies 
arena a bad lot, bur they’ll ha’ nowt to say to me.’ 

‘Ah, we'll flit when we're better off, bur none yet, or else 
Cudnow folk’ll think they druven us out. We'll show ’em we 
dunna care a toss-up fer’em. Bur mind thee, lad, Aw’d rayther 
live in Cudnow wi’ thee than anywheer else without thee.’ 

‘Eh, lass, tha’rt a lot too fond o’ a poor devvle like me.’ 
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‘Be quiet! Never thee use that word agen. Tha knows 
what we’ve said, as how we're goin’ to be diff’runt to Cudnow 
folks,’ 

‘ Ay, lass, we'll try. Aw dunna doubt as we shall be. Nob’dy 
would ever ha’ thowt tha’d ever ha’ made a mono’ me. It’s won- 
nerful, tha knows, when tha thinks on it.’ 

‘Eh, lad, tha were bad becos tha’d nob’dy to tek care o’ thee 
or to tek care of. It’d break my heart if tha took to drink and 
thy owd ways agen.’ 

‘Tha’s no need to be feart. Aw’m none goin’ to break thi 
heart just yet a bit. Tha con just do what tha likes wi’ me, and 
that tha knows. By Gum! on’y one moor station and we’st be 
theer. Aw wish we were goin’ t’other road. Aw’ve fair enj’yed 
misel’.’ 

‘So have Aw.’ 

‘Hast? Art sure?’ 

‘How many moor times mun Aw tell thee? Eh, lad, Aw 
conna tell thee how happy Aw am; it seems to me Aw were 
never happy afore. Aw cried mony a time yesterday just to 
think on it.’ 

‘Nay, there mun be no cryin’ naw, mi wench, er else folk’ll 
say Aw’ve bin ill-usin’ thee.’ 

‘Let ’em say what they like; Aw know and tha knows. 
Hello! we’re stoppin’. We mun mek th’best o’ it, lad.’ 

They did not know that Cudnow, after much discussion, had 
prepared a welcome home for them. 

The marriage had been almost the sole topic of conversation 
during their absence. Men and women discussed it at the street 
corners, in the publics, and each other’s houses with outspoken 
freedom. When the women learnt that the wedding had taken 
place, they met at Mrs. Torkington’s garden-gate and passed 
their verdict on the whole matter. 

‘Well, Aw say it’s a downreet shawm,’ said Mrs. Boothroyd, a 
middle-aged woman of immense girth, ‘fer two sich to be wed. 
Bur Aw guess we owt to be thankful as they’ve bin churched. It’s 
moor than Aw expected. What’s he bur a dirty scoundrel as 
hengin’s too good fer? And as fer her—why, Aw should be 
ashawmed to mention sich. And then fer t’be married sacret, 
like thieves !’ 

‘It shows they're no good,’ put in Mrs, Thatcher, a younger 
woman who, two years previously, so short are memories, had had 
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to be made an ‘honest woman,’ as the Lancashire phrase is, 
‘ Never axed a neighbour to a bite nor sup fer owd acquaintance 
sake.’ 

‘Who wanted?’ asked Mrs. Torkington, with a toss of her 
head. ‘Who wanted to see a workus-brat and a jail-bird wed, or 
to have owt as is theirs, which isna mich, Aw’ll be bound? None 
me.’ 

‘ Th’law owt to put a stop to workus and sich gettin’ wed and 
floodin’ th’country wi’ imps like theirsel’s,’ said another stout 
lady, supporting her weight against the wall, and her arms folded 
under her apron. ‘Wheer did that gal come fro’? What were 
her mother? Dunna ax me or mention sich. And the good 
soul shivered. 

‘Aw'll tell yo’ what,’ said Mrs, Torkington ; ‘ we'll ran-tan 
’em !’ 

‘So we will! So we will!’ cried they all, delighted with the 
idea. ‘ That’s just the very thing to show ’em.’ 

‘It'll serve ’em well reet,’ said Mrs. Boothroyd. ‘By the 
Lord! yonder’s thy mon comin’, Sal,’ she added to the woman 
with the reputation. 

‘Saints help us! his dinner isna ready. What mun Aw do?’ 
Mrs. Thatcher’s alarm was not feigned. Her man wore sharp- 
pointed clogs, and he corrected his wife on little provocation. 

About seven that evening word was passed round that the 
bride and bridegroom had arrived. 

They had finished tea, and Kate was introducing her husband 
to the lords and ladies of the ‘ Family Story-Teller,’ when they 
were disturbed by a tremendous hubbub without. A mob of 
women, with men and boys as onlookers, were collected in the 
narrow roadway in front of the cottage, shouting and screaming, 
and beating old tin kettles and pans. 

‘ Whatever’s up, Aw wonder,’ said Zike, interrupting his wife, 
although Guendolen Margot Berthwardon was just begging for 
mercy from the villain, Lord Fitzdarrel. 

Zike went to the window and saw the women and the grinning 
men and boys behind them. He caught indistinctly the words 
the women were yelling :— 


There were a Workus Brat, 
Yah-ah, yah-ah ! 

Who were neyther thin nor fat, 
Yah-ah, yah-ho! 
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What do yo’ think o’ that ? 
Yah-ah, yah-ho ! 

Who get married on the sly, 

3ecos who were so shy, 

And that’s the reason why, 
Yah-ah, yah-ho ! 


Zike dimly and by degrees comprehended that the doggerel 
was meant to insult the woman who had been in his arms when 
Death fought for her, and his face blanched. He turned round 
without looking at Kate and took up his hat. 

‘Dunna go out to ’em, lad, dunna,’ said Kate, trying to control 
her voice. Zike answered nothing, but went to the door. It was 
hard either to obey or disobey. 

Mrs. Torkington had elected herself leader, and was yelling 
her loudest, while Torkington himself, his hands in his pockets, 
was standing with others of his mates some little distance off. 
He grinned the more when Zike came out and for a moment 
stood stupidly gazing at the women. Zike crossed the road and 
went up to Torkington. 

‘That’s thy wife,’ he said shortly ; ‘send her whoam.’ 

‘What the is it to do wi’ me?’ asked Torkington in an 
aggrieved tone. 

For answer Zike caught him a terrific right-hander below the 
nose, and Torkington fell with a splash in the muddy road. Zike 
did not deign to look at him, but passed on to Thatcher. 

‘Send thy wife whoam,’ he said. 

For answer Thatcher stood on the defensive. Zike broke 
through his guard with a blow from his right, and followed it up 
with lightning speed from his left between the eyes, and down 
Thatcher went. 

‘Any moor ?’ Zike asked. 

The din ceased. ‘Damn ye, go whoam,’ several men called to 
their wives, and one added, ‘ And yo’ shall ha’ summat when yo’ 
get theer.’ 

Some of the non-contentious had taken themselves out of 
harm’s way when Zike came out, and now there was a laudable 
desire on the part of most to get elsewhere. Zike turned to the 
few who were left. 

‘This is the front o’ my house,’ he said, ‘and ther’s no meetin’~ 
place here. Anybody as keeps here two minits lunger will ha’ to 
answer fer it.’ And he strode indoors, 

No one disputed with him. A few who thought their dignity 
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would be compromised by celerity sauntered off as if asserting 
their right to walk there if it pleased them, but the roadway was 
soon deserted. 

Kate was in tears when Zike returned. ‘ Nay, nay, lass,’ he 
said, ‘tha’rt none tekkin’ any notice o’ them foo’s, ar’t ?’ 

‘How con Aw help it? We’st ha’ no peace here.’ 

‘Nay, wench, keep thi pluck up, naw. They’ll none trouble 
thee agen in a hurry, tha’ll see ; and if they try it on it’ll be bad 
fer some o’ them. Go on wi’ thi readin’, wench, and lemme hear 
how them two gets on. Aw conna say as Aw howd wi’ big folk’s 
style of coortin’, bur that doesna matter; Aw want to hear a bit 
moor.’ 


(To be continued.) 











